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RIVER MEDWAY, 
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<< It fortun'd then, a folemn Feaft was there 

^ To all the Sea-Gods and their fruitfull feede^ 

^ In honour of the Spoufalls which then were 

^< Betwixt the Midway and the Thames agreed. 

^ Long had the Thames (as we in records reed) 

^ Before that day her wooed to his bed $ 

*^ But the proud Nymph would for no wordly meed, 

<< Nor no entreatie to his Love be led ; 

^ 'Till now at laft relenting She to him was wed.'' 

m 

Faxrie Q. Cant. ii« Book 4. 
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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOILABLB 



THk 



Countefs Dowager of Aylesford, 



MADAM, 

As a teftimony- of that 
deference which I owe to a Patronefs 
of the Fine Arts, and the refpe<Sfc and 
veneration due to that more exalted 
charader of the Friend to Humanity; 
permit me to infcribe to your Lady- 
£bip this attempt to delineate the 

Pidurefque 



( viii ) 

Pidurefque Scenery of the River Med- 
way ; a river, which, though it fpreads 
abundant fertility around the valleys 
through which it flows, is yet' rivalled 
by thofe bleffings fo liberally difpenfed 
by your beneficent hand. I am, 

Madam, 

With all due Refped, 

Your Ladyship's, 

Very obliged and 

Obedient Servant, 



SAMK IRELAND, 



NORFOLK-STREET, 
STRAND, 

Makcb t, 1793. 
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PREFACE 



*^ Fiom royal Cower'd Thame to Medway fmooth/' 

X H I S vc^iune of Pi6hire(que Scenery on 
Ae River Medway may not improperly be 
COniidered» as a continuation of a former 
work on the fubje£i: of the Thames. 



The confluence of thefe rivers naturally 
led tb€ author into a wifh to explore the 
iji^uties of this more gentle, yet in fome 
l^fpe^ls equally important. River. 

, The view^, felefted in the courfe of thi? 
9 form the natural and artificial fcenery 

b of 
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of this rich and fertile county ; and are repre« 
fentcd with that fidelity, which the author 
flatters himfelf will entitle him to the pa* 
tronage of a difcerning public. 



Whbrb he has been confcious^ that the 
fame fubje£l had been delineated by others, 
he has endeavoured fb to vary the point of 
view, as to render the obje6h materially dif*- 
ferent ; and, in fome inftances, has been in- 
duced to hope he may have made a more 
favourable feleftion. 



The original defign of the anneked fron«> 
lifpiece is from the ikilful hand of his late 
ingenious friend, John Mortimer. ItappUed 
fo happily to the fine poetical imagery of our 
bard Spenfer on the fuppofed marriage of the 
THAMES and MED WAY, as to leave the 

Author 
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Author almoft in doubt; whether, when the 
iketch was made, the Painter had not an eye to 
the Poet. This idea receives additional fup- 
port from a knowledge that Spenfer was the 
favourite poet of the artift, and that he had 
feveral times thrown out hints of his interim 
tion to make defigns from the moft ftriking 
paffag^s in Spenfer's works* 



The flattering approbation beftowed on 
the Author's former work, the " Pifturefque 
'* Beauties of the River Thames,*' induced 
him to purfue the prefent inquiry : and he 
prefumes the idea of delineating the river 
fcenery of this country, in faithful portraits, 
may be faid to have originated from himfelf ; 
as no work avowedly with this intention had 
been announced, previous to the publica* 
tion of his propofals. 
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THk river Severn, in point of confe- 
quence, is the next object of inveftigation : 
but the Drawings and Plates of the War- 
wickfliire Avon being in fuch a flate of for- 
wrardhefs, as to enable the Audxor to publilh 
them in the couffe of the prefent year, he 
is induced to give the preference to this leiler 
River, which yet, as having given birth to 
our immortal Shakes pear, is entitled to 
early attention. This work will be com* 
prized in one volume* 



The Drawings and part of the Plates 
of the Severn being finifhed, that work will 
follow as early as poffible; to which the 
Somerfedhire Avon will at a futare period 
be a proper appendage^ 
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SECTION I. 

' ^ Kent, in the Commentaries Cxtkc writ, 
^< Is term'd the civil'ft place of all this ifle; 
^* Sweet is the country, beauteous, full of riches, 
•* The people liberal, valiant, adive, worthy." 

Shakspbar. 

V-/F the.ieveral rivers which lend their 
aid in fertiUzing this celebrated county, the 
preient fubjeft of enquiry. The Medway, 
is defervedly in the firft rank. This river, 
though in extent and confequen(% inferior to 
the Thames, has yet its peculiar beauties ; 

A and. 
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and, in fome rcfpcfts, in point of romantic 
fcenery, juflly claims a preeminence. Its 
reaches are fhort and fudden ; and th^ beauti*- 
fill meandering of its courfe affords that per- 
petual diveriity of obje£ls which cannot fail 
to attra6l and yield gratification to the ad-* 
mirers of rural fcenery. 

The following lines of Sir Richard Black* 
more, though no very popular writer, not im- 
poetically, but certainly with the truth of 
nature, defcribe the irregular courfe of this 
river : 

*' Whofe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, 
^' Still forming reedy iflands as it goes ; 
^ And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 
^ The liquid ferpent draws its filver train/' 

The Medway, originally denominated 
Vaga by the ancient Britons, from the Saxons 
received the additional fy liable of Mbo, (ig- 
nifying Mid, or Middle, to denote its courfe 

through 
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tihrough the ctntie of the kingdom of 
Kent: and hence its compound appellation 
Med-vaga, or Medwage^ which is npw mo-* 
demized into Medway. The entrance to 
this river from the Thames is at tlie weftera* 
moft point <^ the ifle of Shepey, by a narrow 
brandi of the lea, called the Swale« 

I CALL this a branch <^ the Tea, becanfe at 
the eaftem point of this ifland^ the Swale, in 
an extenfive frith, communicates itielf with 
tiie ocean. And as through each of thefb 
channels our river Modway pours its waters 
into the great flood,, I have thought it my 
duty, as a part of the fubjefl:, to notice fuch 
ftriking pidturefque obje6ls, as the eye com- 
mands from the banks, waihed by the waters 
of this river. 



The Swale was formerly accounted part 
t>f the river Thames, and was the ufual paf^ 

A 2 lage 
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fage for fhipping between London and the 
north Foreland. 



Ancien t hiftorians frequently ftyle Sand* 
wich, in the Saxon tongue Lundenwic ; which 
iignifies the Thames mouth, and Leland fays 
the town of Milton ftands " on an arm of 
" the Tamife ;" and that " Queenborough 
** is entering into the mayne Tamys." 

The entrance to our river, however it may 
properly be denominated, is well defended 
by the cxtenfive battery and fort at Sheemefs, 
erefted on a peninfula of the north-weft 
point of the ifle of Shepey. The fite on 
which this fort was built, in the reign of 
Charles I. was only a fwamp, or morafs; 
but this entrance being an avenue both to 
the river Thames and our great naval arfenal 
at Chatham, it was thought of fuch import- 
ance to the maritime interefts of this 

coimtry. 
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countiy^ as. to be afterwards drained and 
made capable of receiving a fmall fort of 
twelve guns, which, at the period of the ref- 
toradon, was ere£):ed and thought fufficient 
for its defence. But in the war which broke 
out foon after with the Dutch, a power 
that contefted with us the empire of the iea 
and whofe ports lay very near our coafts, 
this fort was, in the public opinion, deemed 
infufficient for fecurity : early therefore in 
tiie year 1669, Charles II. made a journey 
hither, in the dq>th of winter, accompanied 
by Sir Martin Beckman, his chief engineer, 
and other officers i and at this time a more 
extenfive plan of defence was determined 
upon ; but the tardinefs of execution, which 
too often rendered the plans of this motley 
monarch abortive, had a fatal efFe£i in the 
prefent inftance; for the Dutch, on the loth 
of July, in the fame year, having made their 
memorable attempt on this beggarly fort, and 
on the royal navy, which at that time was in 

no 
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no better fbte of defence, they razed ^1 the 
works to the ground, and then iand^ their 
troops, &c.; after which, with little refiftance,. 
they failed up the river ^ and, having confide* 
rably damaged our {hipping, returned un« 
moleided to Sheemefs, where they took on 
board the men they had left, and failed 
away in triumph for the coafts of EfTex 
and Suffolk. 



In fb wretched a flate was the defence of 
this country at that period ; its capital expof^ 
ed, and the very exifkence of its marine en- 
dangered in a war provoked by its abandoned 
mcmarch, for the purpofe of gratifying the 
ambition, or rather religion of France, and 
fupplying his own licentious and expenfive 
pleafures. And, though we mvA lament the 
baneful influence of prerogative andm<mardii<* 
cal power over a people neither le(s wifeor lels 

bravethan their defcendants, it woukl be hardly 
jufi toiay of them that this toc^ place altoge- 
ther 
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therbecaoie they were either too much relaxed 
m -pnnapLcj or too much (educed by royal 
example ; but» having experienced the infin- 
cerity and fraud of fanatical pretenfions, and 
in fome re(pe6ts the more alluring mifchie£» 
of pieudo patriotifm, they did not make 
dther fo refolute a ftand againft the flood 
of licentioulhefs that poured in upon them^ 
or watched the a6ts of authority with fo 
neceflary a jealoufy as had at any other hour 
become them to do, and which (b much 
diftinguifhed and entitled them to our eternal 
gratitude in the fucceeding reign. 

Soon after thefe depredations the alarm of 
the nation became fo great as to render it 
neceflary that even a monarchy fo highly 
upheld fhould give immediate fecurity to 
this place; a regular ][dan of fortification 
was therefore b^n^ to which many addi- 
tions fatvo been made. Since the above 
periodt <i royal dock has likewiie been con- 

ftruaed 
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ftru£ted here for the building of fmall fhips 
of war, yachts, &c. but intended chiefly for 
the repair of fuch as had met with any fud- 
den accident. The yard is under the inipec- 
tion of the commiflioner of the navy refiding 
at Chatham ; from which place the principal 
fupply of water for the ufe of this garrifon, 
was formerly received; but that expence 
has within a few years been much reduced 
by the conftruftion of a deep weU, within 
half a mile of the town. This well is worked 
by horizontal wheels that will raife, with a 
fmart breeze of wind, two tons of water 
within the hour j a fupply thought (iifiicient 
for the wants of the place, and iuch as has 
made only one veflel neceflary for bringing 
water to Sheemefs, and even that is now 
confidered rather as a job than matter of 
neceflity. 

The oM fhips of: war ftationed here are 

termed Water. Breakers^. from dieir breaking 

. the 
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the violence of the tides. The hulks are 
occupied by fixty or feventy £unilies» and 
ehimnies of brick are ralTed from the lower 
gun-deck» which give them the whimfical 
appearance of a floating-town. 
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SECTION IL 

t ... 

The iQe of Shcpey, with which the 
couHe of our river and flibje£fc have thus con^ 
nefied us^ was called by the Saxons Sceapige> 
«i Ovinia, that is, the liland of Sheep, from 
the number of fheep continually feeding on 
it : it is about thirteen miles in length, and 
near fix at its greateft breadth. The cliffs 
are about fix miles in length, the higheft of 
which is above the village of Minfter, where 
they are not leTs than thirtyyards in perpen- 
dicular hdght ; they confift of clay, and, 
bdng conftantly wafhed at thdbr bales by the 
tides, are continually falling upon the (hore ; 
and a whole acre is faid at once to have fiallen 
upon the beach below, leaving the com en- 
tire on the. furface, which, in that fituation, 
has grown to maturity,^ and been reaped with 
finall lofs to the owixff. 

B 2 Ths 
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Thb moft fertile, as well as the pleafanteft 
part of this iflaoid, is in the neighbourhood 
of Minfter, whidi is debated in its fituation^ 
rich in verdure, and fruitful in com. The 
many nobk and ejctenfire views from this 
ipoti particularly towards liie channel to tlie 
nordi-eaft, and of the Nore to the weftward, 
with the agreeable rides in its vicinity> would 
rmder it no unpleafant retreat for the fiiOBn 
mer months. 

The pariih of Minfter takes its name from 

Minftre, which, in the Saxon language, fig- 

nifies a monaftery, or refigious houfe. The 

annexed view is taken from the finall remains 

of a building of that kind, reported to have 

its origin as early as 673, from Sexburga, its 

foundreis, one of the daughters of Annas, 

King of Eaft Anglia,. widow of Ercombert, 

King (^ Kent, and mother of King Egbert. 

From her ion and foverdgn, fhe obtaufied 

lands, in this parifh, to endow a monaftery 

for 
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fiMT fefenty-fevtii nuns^ of which fhe became 
bcrfelf the firft abbcfs. This xnonaflery fnf- 
fered oonfidcrably from the Daniih invafions, 
and was at length nearly deftroyed by them, 
in which fkate it remained till the year 1 130, 
when it was le-e^ed and fupplied with be- 
nediAine nuns^ by WiUiam Corboil, Arch- 
biihop of Canterbury^ and dedicated to St. 
Ibfory and Sl Sexburga. At the diflblutioQ, 
the annual revenue of this monaftery, with 
all its pofleffioBS) amounted to no more than 
one hundred and twenty-nine pounds (even 
(hillings and ten-penoe i it contained only 
ten nuns» bcfides didr priorcfs, AlidaCran^ 
to whom die Ring granted a penficm of f our^ 
teen pounds^ during her life. The manor of 
Afinfier^ with the fite of the monaftery, was 
foon after granted to Sir Thomas Oidney, 
from yAiom it dclcendbd to his ion Henry, 
afl ci v i m d s created Loid Chdmy, of Tud- 
dk^ton, in die county of Bedfonl. In con- 
&qpeDct of his prof uie manner of fifing^ it 

was 
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was at length alienated, and, falling into the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, (he granted it to 
Sir Thomas Hoby, of Bifham, in the county 
of Berks. All that remains of this extenfive 
monaftery, is fuppofed, by Wcver, to have 
been only its gateway. This remain of the 
abbey is conne6led with the church by a 
long wall, which, however neceflary for the 
feciirity of this fpot, as a repofitory of the 

• * 

dead, fhuts out from the living vifitor fuch 
an extenfive view of the ocean, as would 
otherwife give a fplendid idea of the naval 
and commercial chara£ter of oiir nation. I 
have, in the annexed view, given a portrait 
of the place, in which the wall is omitted. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Sexburga, is a fmall, but venerable 
flrudhire, in which are feveral monuments 
delerving attention, particularly that of Sir 
Thomas Chdney, who obtained the original 
grant of this manor. Here was alio, and 
that not long fince, to 'he found in this 

church» 
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diurch, a curious memorial of a fculpture of 
very ancient rimes; it was, itfelf, of un* 
known date, but was inlaid in the manner 
of our early funeral infcriprions, and ran as 
follows : 

^ Hie jacent Rogeras Norwood et Bona, uxor ejus, 
^ Sepulti ante conqueftum." 

The plate, whether of brafs, or of any 

more precious metal, is not now to be found ; 

it is &id that it has recently been removed 

for better fecurity, and it is alfb faid by a 

clergyman. One would hope, for the credit of 

theie public repofitories of the dead, and for 

the honour of the church, in whofe hands 

they are lodged as a iacred truft, and for the 

uie of hiftoric evidence, which the antiquarian 

might expeA in fuch places at leaft to find 

unviolated, that this rapine muft have been 

committed at £bme earlier and more licen-* 
rious period. The church generaUy holds 

faft what it gets, and yet, with all its tena- 
city. 
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dty, inftances have been knowft in wluch it 
has committed depiedatinu upon itielf. 

Thb numument of Sir Robert De Shur- 
land, who, with many other gentlemen of 
Kent> was created a Knight Banneret by 
Edward I. for his gallant beha^dour at the 
liege of Carlaverock, in ScoUand, is wordiy 
notice. The monument is in a decayed 
ftate, and the figures much defaced ; I have 
here prelerved a flight Iketth of its outline. 



The 
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The Knight is reprefented beneath a 
gothic arch crofs-legged, with a fhield on his 
left arm» in an attitude much like that of a 
Knight Templar, an armed page at his feet» 
and on his right fide the head of a horfe 
emer^g out of the Tea. Of this Knight 
and the horie's head many ridiculous tales 
have been propagated, to iis^ch the vane 
on the tower of the church in the figure 
of a horie^s head (whence the appellation 
of Horfe Church) has added not a little 
embarraffinent This ftory, very current 
among the common people, however con« 
temptible in itfelf, I fhall yet repeat, as a 
fjpecimen of the credulity of the paft, as well 
as the prefent, day: it will be found in 
Harris's Hiftory of Kent, p. io8, in the 
following words. " Sir Robert Shurland 
^^ having, upon fome difguA at a prieft, buried . 
" him alive, fwam on his horfe two miles' 
'' through the fea to the King, who was then 

C *^on 
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'^ on fhipboard near this iflatid, and, hav* 
'^ ing obtained his pardon, fwam back again 
" to the fhore, where, being told his horfe 
*' had performed this by magic art, he cut off 
" his head. About a twelvemonth after 
'* which, riding a hunting near the fame 
" place, the horfe he was then upon ftum« 
bled and threw him upon the fcull of his 
former horfe, by which he was fo much 
*' bruiied, that it caufed his death ; in me* 
" mory of which, the figure of a horfe's 
" head was placed by him on his tomb." 



c< 
cc 



The horfe's head may have been pro- 
bably placed there to exprefs his affefbion 
for a favourite horie which had been the 
means of faving his life, by fwimming with 
him acrofs the Swale ; or, as Phillipot ob- 
ferves, it may pofRbly allude to a grant 
of wreck of the fea beftowed on him by 
Edward I. in the tenth year of his reign; 

which 
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which privilege is always efteemed to reach 
as far into the water as, upon the lowed 
ebb, a man can, upon a horfe, ride in and 
touch any thing with the point of his lance. 

r 

This curious relation is thrown into a 
kind of doggerel metre, by the late Mr. For- 
reft, of York Buildings, in his account of 
a tour made to this place by Hogarth, him* 
felf, and others. 

About four miles eaft of Minfter, and 
within the manor of Shurland, ftands the 
manfion many years fince occupied by the 
Cheineys, but anciently by the Shurlands 
beforementioned : the houie was built by Sir 
Thomas Cheiney, in the reign of Elizabedi, 
with the materials which he brought from 
Chilham Caflle, formerly the refidence of 
that family. Shurland houfe is fpacious, 
and has an air of folenrn grandeur ; but in 
the late repair it underwent, having loft its 
r C 2 embattlements,. 
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embattkEnents, gothic windows, and other 
ancient decorations, it is rendered no longer 
worthy attention as a fpecimen of antiquity. 
It was in the hands of the crown till the 
iecond year of James I. by whom it was 
granted to Philip Herbert, younger bro- 
ther to William, Earl of Pembroke, in 
whofe family it ftiU remains. The whole 
of this manor claims an exemption from 
the payment of tythes at this time. 

From hence, by a pleafant and good 
road, we come to Queenborough, at the 
fouth-weft point of the ifle of Shepey. 
This town and caflle are reported to have 
been built from a model or defign of 
William of Wyckham, furveyor of the 
works to Edward III. The caftle was 
eredled, fays Camden, to quote the King's 
own words, " as being pleafant in iituation, 
" the terror of his enemies, and the com- 
*/ fort of his fubjefts." The borough, with 

the 
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the right of reprefentation in pailiament, 
was added by him in honour of Philippa erf 
Hainault, his queen* thence called Qneen- 
borough. 

Of this caftle, as no traces are remaining, 
I have lul^CHned a iketch of it fhxn a (caxcc 
piim by Hollar, ikid to be ^ only genuine 
view extant, that has been engraved. 



The parliament, after the death of 
Charles I. in 1650, ordered a furvey of it 
to be mad^ when its value was eftimated 

at 
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at one thoufand feven hundred and ninety- 
two pounds twelve (hillings. It was foon after 
fold to a Mr. John Wilkinfon, by whom the 
whole of it was taken down, and the ma- 
terials removed. The moat that furrounded 
it is ftill vifible. In its center is a well 
forty fathom deep» which remained a long 
time choaked up ; but in 1723 it was open- 
ed by order of the commiflloners of the navy^ 
and has proved of great utility to this place^ 
jis well as to the inhabitants of Sheemefs. 

The town, notwithftanding tfie celebrity 
of its archite£l: has, from the tranfitory con- 
dition of all fublunary things, no traces of 
its original form ; the caftle we have likewiie 
remarked is no more; but in this once 
famed place, fo royally recommended, that 
comfortable refrefhment (hould be wanting^ 
may well afford matter of furprize to the 
traveller. 

So 
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So near tiie fea we ndther found oyAers 
tiiough in feafon^ nor even mutton, from 
the abundance of which this ifland is faid to 
have received its denomination of Shepey. 
Having no luxuries of the table to detdn us, 
we rambled, as travellers are apt to do, into 
the church-yard, and were enabled at leaft 
to feed the imagination with a whimfical 
alluiion to the different fhiges of our *^ ftrange 
eventful hiftory," which we never remember 
to have met widi in any other author, grave 
or ludicrous : 

^ Our life is nothing but a winter's day, 
«« Some only break their fiift, and To away; 
^ Othep ftay dinner, and depart full fed, 
*^ The deepeft age but fups, and goes to bed. 
^ He's moft in debt that lingers out the day, 
« Who dies by times, has lefs and le& to pay." 

Quitting Queenborough, and crofling 
the Swale, we now enter the Medway, a 

river 
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liver^ which) by the depth of its channel and 
foftnefs of its bed» is rendered not only the 
bed) but, perhaps, the only perfectly fecure 
harbour for large (hips in the kingdom. 

The firft obje£t worthy of nodce, in go-* 
ing up this river is Stangate creek, which is 
on the ibuth fide of it, and about three miles 
from its entrance. Here hoipitals or laza^ 
rettos are built on the hulks of two forty^ 
four gun (hips, which, from their being 
roofed and tiled, have a fingular and am- 
phibious kind of appearance. On board 
thefe vefTels a regular quarantine is eftablifh- 
ed for all fhips, coming from the Levant 
and odier fufpe£ted places, to prevent the 
infection of the plague, or other contagious 
diforders which may be brought into the 
kingdom. 

A LITTLE above Stangat^ at Colemouth, 

i9 
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is a creek on the oppofite fide of the river) 
which feparates the ifle of Grain from the 
hundred of Hoo : this water is denominated 
the Stray, and empties itfelf into the Thames 
at what is called North Yenlet. I am in* 
formed it has been thought expedient to 
dam up this water of Yenlet, in order to 
avoid the increafe of finuggling. Whatever 
advantages may have been gained on diat 
fcore, the navigation has certainly been 
much impeded by the neceflity of going 
rouncf the ifland. On the border of diis 
creek, in the ifle of Grain, a confiderabic 
fait work has been ere£t:ed. 

Passing up the Medway, the Kentifli 
hills afford a pleafmg view -, yet tfie diftant 

» 

objefts, though highly enriched witli ver- 
dure and village fcenery, are too much ex- 
panded and unconneded for the pencil. 
The marfhy lands on either fide the river 

D yield 
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yield but little foreground for a landfcape^ 
which, to be perfeft, requires fome promi- 
nent feature to attra£): and compofe the eye. 

- Turning a point of land, towards the 
village of Hoo, the landfcape greatly im* 
proves, and the fcenery is more happily di- 
verfified by. the hills of Brompton, the 
church of Gillingham, Chatham, and the range 
of buildings in the dock-yard that furroimd it. 

• I CANNOT pafs the hundred of Hoo wthout 
adverting to its charadleriftical circumftances 
and foil, as recorded by Hollingfhed, who was 
a man of Kent, and who obferves, that in 
his time it was nearly an ifland, and that 



^* He that rideth in the hundred of Hoo, 

<* Befides pilfering feamen, iball find dirt enow. 



»> 



• It is ftill notorious for its aguifti air; 
which is faid to have removed many a yeo- 
man's 
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xnan*s wife, who was not a native of the 
fpot, and to have enabled him again to 
feek another by the operation of the 
fame caufes, foon again to meet the fame 
fate. 



The hundred of Hoo lies in a bend, 
between the Medway and Thames, in form 
refembling a ham, which, in tfie Saxon, is 
hoh or ho ; and thence probably the origin 
of the name of this place. 



Da SECTION 
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SECTION III. 

W E are here induced to digrefs from the 
bank of the Medway to contemplate the 
ftately remdns of Cowling caftle^ which is 
about three miles^ diftant. 

This nol)Ie ruin ftands about the cen- 
tre of the hundred of Hoo, and, from its 
Atuation, was intended as a defence both 
for the river Thames and Medway, being 
placed nearly at equal diftances from each. 
It was a ftrong fortrefs built by John, 
Lord Cobham, who obtained a* licenfe 
for its erection in the twenty-fourth year 
of Richard IL The ftrength of this caftle, 
by tradition, was fuch, as to have given 
fome umbrage to the court, to obviate which, 
the following lines, engraved on a brafs 
plate, with the arms appendant, were af- 
fixed 
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fixed to the eaftem tower of the grand en- 
trance. 



lEtnotoetl t|at betg atiH fllian be 
"^Irat 3 am matie in |elp of t|e tontre ; 
3ti bnotofng of to^ic^e t^fnff 
%W in t^Mtcty anH toitnelSng/' 



The letters, in a charafter finular to the 
above, are ftUl perfe6Uy legible ; their fitu- 
atioh is marked in the annexed view. 

I DO not remember to have any where 
feen a more noble or perfe£t entrance to an 
ancient caftle than Cowling here exhibits : 
the round towers with which it is flanked, 
and their machicolations, are almoft unim- 
paired; the other parts, though much de- 
cayed, are yet rendered by the ivy, with 
which they are overgrown, and the variegat- 
ed fhrubberies that appear in tufts around 
them, beautifully pi6hirefque in their ruin- 
ated ftate, but rath^ too complicated to 

ajBford 
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afibrd a fulgeft for landfcape on fb contrafled 
a fcale as the prefent undertaking. Great 
part of the moat which furrounded this ve- 
nerable building originally was fupplied from 
the Thrones, but is now nearly choaked up« 

This caftle was once the. chief rcfidence 
of the intrepid Sir John OldcafUe, whoie 
courage was equalled but by his piety and 
goodnefs of heart ; qualities that were fully 
evinced by his warm efpoufal of the doctrine 
of Wickliff, againft the bigotry and tyranny 
of the church of Rome. 



Sir Thomas Wyat, in the year 1553, 
in his infurreflion againft Queen Mary> 

made zxx tmfuccefsful attempt on this caftle^ 

which he intended as a place of refuge 

againA the forces in purfuit of him. 

Kilbum fays, ** the gate was broke open 

" with his ordinance >" but the undaunted 

refolutipn of Lord Cobham, in its defence, 

obliged him to raife the fiege. 

A VERY 
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A vcRT comfortable fann houfe is now 
ftanding within theie defblated walls, where 
induftry and ufefal labour are promoted^ and 
more beneficial effects derived to the ftate, 
than ever arofe from the fplendor and warlike 
pride of any feudal barony. 

Returning towards the Medway, the 
viliage of Gillingham, about three miles 
below Chatham, cldms, from its elevated 
fituation, particular attention. On the 
fcore of antiquity it likewiie merits notice. 
Here fix hundred Norman gentlemen, who 
came over in the retinue of the Princes 
Alfred and Edward, fons of King Ethelred, 
are reported to have been murdered by Eari 
Goodwin. 

These young Princes were invited, aftcf 
the death of King Canutus, by the Engtifh 
nobility to join with them, in order to ob* 
tain thdr father's throne, againfl the afpiring 

and 
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and infldious defigns of the formidable 
Earl of Kent. 



The manor formerly belonged to the 
Archbifhops of Canterbury, who had here 
a ftately palace ; part of it is ftiU remaming^ 
and ferves as an excellent barn. 

At the weft end of the church, over the 
porch> once ftood, or fat, the idolized 
image of the miraculous lady of Gillingham. 
The niche ftill remains ; but the good lady, 
with her train of idolaters, and her trade 
of miracles, thank heaven, no longer flourifh 
on this coaft ! 

Within the church are feVeral ancient 
monuments of warriors and ftatefmen of the 
Beaufitz family; the records of whofe 
military prowefs and politics are now, 
from time and negleft, fcarccly under- 
ftood. 

£ From 



i 
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From the church yard the view is beau- 
tiful and extenfive, comprifing a rich and ^ 
fertile country, with the winding Medway 
beneath, and in the diftance a noble ex- 
panfive view of the ocean, bearing its 
ftately burthens 



** This way (ailing, 
<< With all their brav'ry on, and tackle trim} 
*< Saik fiird, and ftreamers waving, 
^ Courted by all the winds that hold diem play.*' 

Descending from the village, we pais 
the remains of Gillingham fort, a place 
never capable of much defence, but now 
totally in ruin. And here I cannot refrain 
from dwelling with pride and pleafure 
upon the glorious fcene before me, which 
renders fuch defence nearly ufelefs« The 
fcene to which I allude comprizes about forty 
men of war now lying in ordinary in this 
river, a fight that muft animate the bread 
of every Englifhman, to retain that domi- 
nion 



J 



; ^ 
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nion which their fathers left them in poC- 
ieflion ofy and tx> convince them, while they 
hold it, of the abfurdity of fortifying by 
land/ when thefe wooden walls, as they are 
emphatically termed, can be (b readily called 
forth on any fudden attack of the enemy. 



^ Jupiter e ligno dat maenia hSta, Minervae, 
*^ Quae tibi fola tuis'que ferant invifia falutem* 



»9 



From hence Upnor caftle, confidered as 
a pleating obje£t of the piflurefque kind, 
on the banks of the river, claims our 
warmed commendation ; but, as a place of 
national defence, I fear has never anfwered 
any purpofe whatever s yet it muft be allow- 
ed to have its merits as a place of fnug 
fecurity for a governor, ftorekeeper, clerk 
of the cheque, &c* &c. The governor has. 
the command (^ all the forts on the river 
except Sheemefs. 

This caftle was erefted by queen Eliza- 
beth, in the tlurd year of her reign. It is 

£ 2 built 
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built principally of ftone, and is in the form 
of a parallelogram : the longeft iide is to^ 
wards the river, which, by the remains of 
fbme ftone walls, ieems to have formed a 
falient angle, like a modem ravelin, which 
is now covered by high pallifadoes, and a 
crane for fliipping powder, of which, with- 
in this caftle, there is a confiderable magazine 
for the ufe of the navy. 

Such was the fhamefuUy neglefted ftatc 
of this caftle that there were only four guns 
fit for ufe, mounted within it, at the time 
the Dutch made their bold attempt up this 
river in the reign of Charles 11. At prefent 
it has no platform, nor yet one gun mounted, 
which, for the author of this work, was 
probably a . fortunate circumftance, as he 
had fixed his ftation very near it while mak^ 
ing the annexed fketch of the caftle. 

Other mifchiefs, however, feemed to 
await him, for, while he was peaceably fituat^ 

ed 
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ed beneath the ftem of a man of war> to 
keep under the wind, he was vifited by a 
peribn from on board, who claimed the 
privilege of taking him before the Com- 
miflioner in Chatham yard, to anfwer for his 
rafh attempt on this noble place of defence. 



Ha viN G fatisfied Commiffioner Proby that 
he had no infidious defign.againft the navy, 

« 

or the welfare of his country, he was fuf- 
fered to depart in peace ; and that he might 
not again be taken into cuftody for fimilar 
offences, the Commiffioner politely fur- 
nifhed him with a paflport, of which the 
following is a copy : 

To the officers of bis Magejifs 
Jbips in ordinary. 



<€ 



Samuel Ireland, Efq. of Norfolk 

Street, London, may be allowed to 
amufe himfelf by taking views. 



CC 



Auguft 25tfa) 1791. 



C. Probv." 
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A LITTLE below Upnor caftle, beneath 
Cockham wood, is affixed a ftone denoting 
the boundary of the city's jurifdi6tion upon 
the river. Its andent date is 1204, and 
on it is infcribed, " God preferve the city 
of London/* The prefent ftone was erefled 
in 1771, in the mayoralty of Brafs Croiby, 
Efq. 

From hence, on a retrofpeftive view 
down the Medway, the eafy bend of the 
river, with the luxuriant fcenery of its 
woody banks, and receding diftant liills, 
make a beautiful combination of obje6ts in 
pifhirefque landfcape. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

I 

W E now approach Chatham> whofe royal 
dock yard, fortifications, and repofitory for 
naval ftores and ordnance, at once fill the 
mind with the moft pleafing fenfations of the 
happy fecurity, and prudent defence of our 
country. 

Ip early in the 17th century Camden 
could (ay of this place that the Medway here 
^^ affords a dock to the beft appointed fleet 
that ever the fun faw, ready for aflion 
upon all occafions/' what would he have 
hid of the prefent increafe of buildings, and 
fuperior mode of condufting our invincible 
navy, at once a proof of our excellent policy 
and national fkill. 



cc 
cc 



The ftore houfe and wharf, ufually called 

the 
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the Old Dock, which is fituated on a (lip of 
land bdow the chalk clifF, between the 
church and the river, was the original dock-- 
yard tiQ King James, in 1622, finding it 
too finall for the growing fcrvice of the navy 
removed it to the prefent ipot. 

Charles !• greatly improved his father's 
plan, enlarged the fite of the yard, and made 
new docks for floating (hips in with the tide. 
Charles II. likewife often talked of making far- 
ther improvements, and vifited this place with 
that intention -, but haying viewed the Royal 
Sovereign, and palled a few joyous hours in 
the neighbourhood, thought no more of the 
navy or dock, till Admiral De Ruyter, about ^ 
feven years after, reminded him of his neg- 
lefted duty, and their defencelefs ftate. He 
dii][>atched his Vice-admiral, Van Ghent, with 
feventeen fail of his lighteft (hips, and eight 
fire fhips up the Medway; and, a ftrong 
caflerly wind and fpring tide having carried 

them 
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them with refifUefs force, the chain laid 
actx>r8 the river was prefently broken, and 
the large Dutch prizes we had taken in that 
war were burnt, together with one of our 
own firfl: rates, die Royal Oak. This ca<- 
lamitj was likewife attended with the de- 
ftru£bion of the Royal London, the Great 
James, and the capture of the hull ot the 
Royal Charles. After which Van Ghent 
returned triumphant, and rgoined Admiral 
De Ruyter in the Nore, with only the lofs 
of two ihips, which ran on fhore, and were 
burnt, by his own people* 

Thb pr^nt naval dock ranges along the 
eaftem bank of the river for near a mile in 
length; the improvements and additional 
buildings it has recdved mthin a few years 
are aftonifhing. The fail loft, in which the 
fails are made, is 209 feet in length, and the 
largeft (lore houie 660. The fpacious apart* 
ments and work rooms convey a grand idea 
of their contents j and the regular mode in 

F which 
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which every branch of bufincfs is here con- 
duced, for the public fervice, muft be highly 
gratifing to every well-wifher of his coun- 
try. In fuch precife order is each article 
here arranged as, on any emergency, to be 
drawn forth with fo little confufion, that a 
firft rate man of war has often been equipped 
for Tea in a few weeks. I am informed that 
in time of war the perfons employed in and 
about this yard exceed tibree thoufand. 

The royal wharf, in which the guns be- 
longing to the (hipping in the river are de- 
pofited, the huge pyramids of cannon balls, 
and vaft range of ftorehoufes, in which are 
depofited every fpecies of hoftile weapons, one 
would fuppofe need only to be fhewn to the 
enemy, to intimidate them from an attack. 

The noble fimd eftablifhed under the ap- 
pellation of The Cheft at Chatham, was in- 
ftitutedin 1588, under the direftion of Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins : when 

every 
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4 

every man voluntarily afligned a portion of 
his pay to the fuccour of his wounded fel- 
low. The inftitution was fandtioned by^ 
Queen Elizabeth and has continued ever 
fince. 



The name of this place is thought to be 
derived from the Saxon words cyte, a cot- 
tage, and ham, a village s i. e. the village 
of cottages. . 

In the time of Edward the Confeflbr, it 
was in the pofleflion of Goodwin, Earl of 
Kent, from whom it defcended to his elder 
fon Harold, afterwards King of England j 
and upon his defeat at the battle of Haftings 
to William the Conqueror, who gave it to 
his half brother Odo, Bifliop of Baieux, 
created Earl of Kent. On his difgrace, it 
came to the family of De Crevequer, and 
was the Caput Baroniae, or principal manor 
of their barony : and, according to Philipot, 

F z they 
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they were frequently ftyled Domini De 
Cetham. In our time it has given the title 
of Earl to a late able and defervedly popular 
Minifler, 

This place has ever been confidered as a 
Roman ftations ^^d in its vicinity many 
veftigcs have, within a few years, been dif- 
covered to prove the affertion ; fuch as graves^ 
broken urns, lachrymatories, beads, Roman 
coins, &x. 

On bresdung up the ground about tm 
years (ince near Upberry farm, which is on 
a line with Chatham church, a ftrong foun- 
dation of a building was difcovered very 
near the furface of the earth, which con-* 
tained feveral apartments floored with fand^ 
The inner fide of the walls were painted in 
freico, with red, blue, and green ^ts. 

Thb Roman road has evidently pafled 

from 
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ftoOk Chatham hiU^ in a ftraight diredion to* 
wards St. Margaret's church, Rochefter. Th« 
tumuli and other fepulchral remains prove 
this vidnity to have been a commcm burial 
place in the time of the Romans* 

At Horftedt near the town, Horfa, 
hrothcr to Hen|^ is reported to have been 
flain by Cartigem, and buried on this ipol^ 
but no traces of a monument are to be 
found of that celebrated Saxon warrior. 

The village of Brompton is happly & 
tuated for the purpofes to which it is ap« 
plkd; its wholefome air, and eafy afcent 
fiom Chatham, rendering every accommo- 
dation for the ufe of the mariners and 
ibldiery that occupy the barracks fo judici«» 
oufly ere£bd there. The view from hence 
il rich and extcnfivc; it comprixes the river 
Thames in tiie diftanceii a fertile and varied 

combination 
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combination of obje6ls compofed of hills 
and dales, oatlands and hop-grounds, to- 
gether with the meandring of the Medway 
beneath. Defcending from this eminence, 
by a fudden bend of the river, we pafs the 
chalky cliffs of Frindfbury, which, with the 
viUage church on its fummit, form no un- 
pleafing landfcape. In digging within this 
cliff there has been recently difcovered at a 
diflance of fifteen or fixteen feet from the 
furface, a leaden coffin in the ancient circu- 
lar form, with a crofs on one fide, and a 
number of figures indented thereon in the 
form of large cockle fhells. The coffin was 
broken to pieces in digging it out s but with- 
in it was found a fmall veiTel about feven 
inches high, evidently formed of Roman 
earth, and containing about a pint j it is 
now in my poffeffion. How this coffin 
came thus enclofed in the centre of a mafs 
of chalk cliff) and at fuch a great difiaoce 

from 
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from the furface, is matter of aftonifhment, 
and more than I can any way explain. 

The village of Frindfbury is (ituated on 
an eminence which commands an exteniive 
and noble profpedt of the Medway, Ro- 
chefter bridge, caftle, and town, with the 
hills of Kent, giving a rich and beautiful 
diftance. 



Frindsbury is of great antiquity. Its 
manor, and appendages, with other pof- 
ieflions, were furrendered into the King's 
hands at the diffolution of the priory of 
Rochefter, in the thirty-fecond year of Henry 
VIIL who next year fettled it on the new 
founded Dean and Chapter of Rochefter, 
with whom this inheritance now continues. 

A SINGULAR cuftom ufcd to be annually 
obferved on May-day by the boys of Frindf- 
bury, 
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bnxy^and the neighbouring town of Stroudf 
they met on Rochefter bridge^ ^v^Mre a 
ikirmifh enfued between them. This com- 
bat probably derived it6 origin fyom a dnib* 
bing icceived by the Monks of Rodiefter, in 
the rdgn of Edward L Thefe Monks, on 
occaiion of a k>ng drought, fyt out <m a 
jnroceflion to Frindfbury to pray for rain s but 
the day proving windy they apprehended 
their lights would be blown out, their ban- 
ners toflbd about, and thdir order much dif- 
compoled; ihcy therefore requeued of the 
mailer of Stroud hofpital leave to pals 
through the ordiard of his houie, which he 
granted without die permiffion of his \xt^ 
thien, whO| when they heard what the mafter 
had done, infbantly hired a company of 
ribalds, armed with dubs and bats, who 
waylaid the poor Monks in the orchard, 
aiid give diem a fevere beating. The Monks 
defifled £xni pnxeeding that way, but loon 

after 
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after found out a pious mode of revenge^ 
by obliging the men of Frindfbury, with 
due humility, to come yearly on Whit- 
Monday, with their clubs, in proceffion, to 
Rochefter, as a penance for their crimes. 
Hence probably came the by-word of Frindf- 
bury clubS) and the cuftom before allud- 
ed to. 



Within the church is a curious infcrip- 
tion, which we hope is not to be confidered 
ttther as a proof of thq piety of its inhabi- 
tants, or of their love to the poor : It runs 
thus, " A lift of fundry pious perfons, who, 
" loving this place, have left the following 
" benefaftions to the poor." There is not a 
iingle name of a benefaftor upon the ftone j 
but at the bottom is written, to certify this 
lack of charity, 

" Witnefs our hands, 

" WiLL*^ Gibbons, Vicar." 



Within 
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Within this parifh) to the fbuth of the 
London road, is an once famous pond, an>» 
ciently called St. Thomas's watering pLact i 
It was ufed by the jnlgrims, who, travelling 
to Canterbury to make their ofimng at 
Becket's Shrine, poffibly might honour this 
place of refrelhment with the Saint's 
name. 



Another place, beuing the fiune appel- 
lation is ftill to be found at the end of 
Kent ftreet road, near London. It is at 
prefent ufed for watermg horfes, but not 
pilgrims. It is probably to this fpot that 
Chaucer alludes in lus prologue to one of 
his Canterbury Tales. 

^ A morrow when the dajr gan to (jpring 

^< Up rofe our hoft, and was our alder cocke, 

^^ And gadird us togedirs on a flockej 

^< And forth we ridden, a little more than paas, 

^ Unto die watering of Saint Thomas ; 

<< And then our hoft began his horfe arreft." 

In 
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In the town of Stroud little occurs worth 
recording. It formerly bore the appellation 
of Stroud Temple, from the manor having 
been granted by Henry II. to the Knights 
Templars, whofe manfion flood in the 
fouthem part of this parifh, near the banks 
of the Medway, and of which I fhall (peak 
farther in the next fQ6lion« 



Stroud is principally fupported by the 
oyfter fiflicry, which is condu£led by a com- 
pany called Free Dredgers. Seven years 
apprenticeihip entitles to the freedom of this 
company ; and all perfons catching oyflers,, 
who are not members, are fubjcft to a pe- 
nalty, and are termed cable hangers. The 
company frequently buy brood or Ijpat 
from other parts, which they lay in this 
river, where they foon arrive at maturity* 
Holland, Weftphalia, and other countries 
are from hence fupplied with great quan-» 
titles of oyflers. 
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SECTION V. 

VV E now approach the venerable city of 
Rochefter, which, in point of antiquity, is 
inferior to few in the kingdom, ha^g been 
founded as early as the year 43, when Plautus 
came into Britain. Juftus, one of the 

* 

miffionaries who came over with Auguftine 
to convert the Saxons, was his firft 
bifhop. On the declenfion of the Romah 
empire it obtained the name of Ruibis, to 
which the Saxons added Chefter, which iig- 
nifies a city or caflle, fince which it appears 
from a foundation charter of the cathedral, 
that, in modem lalinity, it has received the 
appellation of RofFa. It was formerly con- 
fidered rather as a caftle than a city, and 
is emphatically called by the venerable Bede 
the Kentifhmen's cafUe 



The 
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The ancient gothic bridge of Rochefter 
is the firft obje£t that prefents itfelf in that 
line of critical obfervation which we have 
propofed in this work. It is built of ftone, 
and confifls of eleven pointed archeS) fup- 
ported by fubflantial piers^ which are» on 
each iide, well fecured by angular fterlings. 
In length it is 566 feet, but in breadth only 
14, a fpace fo c<Mifined and narrow as to 
render the paflage, more than incommodi«» 
0US3 from the great traffic carrying on here* 
In the conftrudtion of this bridge, un- 
queftionably our anceftors d£tcd wifely in 
making ftrength tlidr firft objefl; as the body 
of water that falls through the arches flowa 
with a torrent and rapidity equal to any 
thins: that I remember to have noticed. 



From the bed authority, this bridge ap- 
pears to have been compleated about the 
fifteenth year of Richard II. and prindpaJly 
by the aid of Sir Roberl; Knollis^ who^ from 

an 
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tti obfcure origin, hod, by hit military ex« 
ploits in the mgn of Edward III. raiied 
himfelf to fuch eminence and diflinfticm, as 
cnabkd him to return laden with the fpoils of 
France. This gallant Knight having, at the 
gates of Paris, di^^ayed the banner of his vie* 
torious Sovereign, upon his return home, with 
the concurrence of Sir John De Cobham 
De Kent, petitioned that certain lands which 
had formerly been contributory to the re-* 
pair of this ftru6hire, might be appro- 
priated to the& ufes, and that two wardens 
fliould be appointed to fuperintend the ap-* 
plication and receive the profits, and that 
diey might be permitted to purchafe further 
to the yearly value oi five hundred marks. 

In this petition was fet down very ac« 
curately m feet, inches, and quarters of 
niches, the prqxntion of the repairs be- 
longing to each divifion, according to the 
ancient regulation of the lands contri- 
butory j 
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butory ; for which proportion they are ftill 
liable to be called upon, if the rents of the 
fee-limple eftates belonging to the body cor- 
porate of the bridge (hould prove infufficient. 
It underwent confiderable repairs in the 
fucceeding reigns ; but in that of Henry VII. 
received the moft eflential, for, in his fifth year, 
during the primary of John Morton, Arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, this delight of heaven 
did not hefitate to publifh a remiffion of fins 
for forty days to all fuch perfons who would 
contribute any thing towards the repair of 
this very ufeful, if not pious work. It would 
have been creditable to the Roman Catholic 
faith if the pecuniary advantages arifingfrom 
abfolution had never been worfe applied ! To 
thefe repentant finners it is that the bridge 
owes part of its coping and iron railing. 
It was completed by the bounty of one John 
Warner, a Monk of Rochefter, in the fuc- 
ceeding reign. 

THfe 
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The former bridge was of wood, the firft 

mention of which is in the reign of Henry 

III. though it is highly probable that fome 

ftrufture of this kind exifted at a much 

earlier period ; for Emulfus, Bifhop of Ro- 

chefter, m that reign, who coUefted the 
records contained in the Textus RofFenfis, 

in&rts there feveral ancient regulations for 

the rep^s of Rochefter bridge j which old 

bridge was iituated lower down on the river, 

and on a line with the principal flreets of 

Stroud and Rochefter. 



It is now fuppofed to be feven hundred 
years fmce the building of Rochefter caftle, 
which Lambard conje£lures was the work 
of William the Conqueror. Other writers 
fay it was only repaired by him after the 
damage it had fuftained by the Danes, 
and that he garrifoned it with five hun- 
dred ibldiers. It is certainly well fituat- 
cd to guard the important pafs over the 

H Med way; 
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Medway ; and from the defence it has fre- 
quently made during the conflifis between 
the Barons and the Kings of England, may 
juftly be confidered as having been a place of 
confiderable ftrength. The caftle is nearly 
quadrangular, including a fpace of about 
three hundred feet. Its walls appear to have 
been feven feet thick, and twenty feet higher 
than the prefent level of the ground. 

This caftle was, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, in the cuftody of his baftard 
brother Odo, Biftiop of Baieux, a turbulent 
prelate, who, after the death of his fove- 
reign, raifed an infurrefHon in the county 
of Kent; where he deftroyed and pillaged 
many places ; and removed his plunder from 
thence to Pevenfey caftle, in Suflex ; where, 
from famine, he was obliged to furrender 
himfelf, after a fix weeks fiege, to William 
Rufus. Among other conditions he bound 
himfelf to deliver up Rochefter caftle to the 

Kingi 
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King ; but, uiing his accuftomed fraud and 

diffimulation, in many articles of this treaty, 

the King found it neceflary to inveft the 

caftle of Rochefter, which, by a vigorous 

attack, he foon compelled to furrender; 

and the treacherous Bifhop was committed 

prifbner to Tunbridge cafUe. In this liege 

the caftle of Rochefter received confiderable 

damage, and the means by which this da?% 

mage was loon afterwards r^mred were af-^ 

forded by a lingular circumftance, which is 

thus recorded in ftory. The King, irri-> 

tated by the conduf): of Gundulph, the 

Bilhop, whom he had good reafon to fup- 

pofe falie to his intereft at the late dilpute, 

refufed to ratify a^ grant o£ the. manor of 

Hedenham, in the county of Bucks> to tha 

church of Rochefter, unlefs he had one hun«- 

dred pounds for fo doing ; this being oppofed 

both by Gundulph and the Metropolitan,. 

Henry, Earl of Warwick, and Robert 

Fitzhaman interfered^ and propofed, as« 

H 2 mediators. 
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mediators, that, inftead of paying that fum» 
the Bifliop {hould build for the King a 
" tower of ftone*' at his own expence, within 
the caftle of Rochefter. This was at firft 
ftrenuouily refifled, left the repair and m^* 
tenance of this building (hould likewife fall 
on them. At length, being freed from this 
appreheniion, Gundulph agreed to expend 
fixty pounds in erefting the fquare tower, 
now known by the name of Gundulph's 
Tower. From the fmallnefs of the fum, 
and the fhort time the prelate lived, there 
is great reafon to believe that the building 
was not completed by him. 

This quadrangular tower ftands at the 
fouth-eaft comer of the caftle, and con- 
ftitutes the principal part now remaining : 
with its embattlements it is one hundred 
and twelve feet in height, having at each 
angle another fmall tower twelve feet fquare. 
In the third floor of this building, in which 

were 
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were the apartments of ftate, we find a 
fuperior dii^lay of fkill in the architedt* 
The four grand arches which feparate 
the rooms, ftill retain fbme curious frag-* 
ments of gothic ornaments ; and through- 
out the whole building there is evidently 
an appearance of convenience and ftrength, 
that cannot fail to excite admiration, and 
fix the attention of every judicious ob* 
server. 

This tower is (o confpicuous an obje£): 
as to be difcemible at a diftance of twenty 
mUes; and from its fummit we command 
a grand and extenfive profpe£t of the river 
Medway, comprizing views both above and 
below the bridge, even to its coniflux with 
the Thames. 



DivBRs lands in this and other counties 
are held of this caftle, the tenures of which 
are perfe£t caftle guard ; for every tenant 
who does not duly difcharge his proper 

rent 
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rent, iuit, and fervkes^ is liable to have 
it doubled on the return of every tide of the 
Medway, during the time it remains un- 
paid, according to the ancient cuftom of 
this manor. On St. Andrew's day, old ftyle, 
tiie ceremony of hanging out a banner at 
the houfe of the receiver of the rents is flill 
preferved. 

The remdns of this venerable pile afford 
an ample fubjeft for the contemplative 
mind, viewing its prefent ruinated ftate, 
and confidering it as having been, within 
fcven hundred years, the pride of fo many 
contending powers ; and to have witneffed 
fo many generations, under whofe controul 
it has been fupported, all of whom are now 
fwept away; and of whofe greatnefs and 
achievements tradition affords fuch (lender 
and indefinite record that we are left to 
feek the hero's fame 

« 

" In die dropping ruins of his amphitheatre." 

The 
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The venerable gothic cathedral of Ro- 
chefter was rebuilt in 1077, by the fame 
Gundulphy who was the thirtieth BiAiop 
of this fee. The grand weftem entrance to 
this bailing is truly a curious fragment of 
gothic fculpture. It's devices of figures^ ani- 
mals, and flowers, though unconne£led as 
a hiftory, are yet {hiking infbuices of the 
minute application and induftry of our 
anceftors : It has no doubt loft much of its 
original magnificence ; yet on the pillars are 
ftill remaining two carved ftatues reprefent- 
ing the patrons of the architeft, Henry I. 
and his Queen Matilda, who, according 
to the following epitaph of Matthew 
Prior, on that Emprefs, was buried in this 
cathedral. 

^ Ortu magna, viro major, fed maxima partu, 
^ Hie jacet Henrici filia, fponla, parens." 

There appears on the entrance to the choir 
a heavinefs in the pillars, and too great a pre- 
valence 
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valence of the Saxon ftyle of arclute£hire : 
The different periods in which this building 
was eredled are eafily traced by the diftinc- 
tions of the Saxon and Gothic ftyle» in which 
the beautiful fynunetry of the latter is highly 
conipicuous. The arch of the chapter houfe 
is richly ornamented with devices, and is a 
beautiful fpecimen of antiquity ; it has not 
fufiered fo much by time as many other 
fimilar works of more modem date. 



The omamental parts of this cathedral 
are well preferved in a ieries of engravings 
recently made; and the judicious repairs 
and improvements now carrying on in this 
church, for the purpofe of removing the 
thick coats of plafter, which covered the 
pillars, &c* will happily reftore them to 
their native beauty. They are formed of 
Petworth marble. 



Much prai& is due to the Dean and Chap* 

ter 
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ter of this cathedral, who have, with fuch 
laudable refpeft and tafte, evinced their zeal 
for the prefervation of the gothic beauties 
of this venerable flru6lure» 



The good fenfe of the prefent day is 
likewife ihewn in the new regulations which 
have taken place in the collegiate body : they 
have enabled the Chapter to make a valuable 
addition to their library, by calling upoii 
every member, dean, and prebendary, at the 
time of his admiflion, to apply a fum of 
money in the purchafe of books, inftea4 of 
wafting it in a coftly entertainment* 

In this library is the well-known and 
curious manufcript, called the Textus Rof* 
fenfis, a work chiefly compiled in the twelfth 
century. This valuable work was loft for 
a confiderable time, during the troubles in 
the laft century, and was very near being 

I irrecoverably 
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irrecoverably fo in the prefent, having been 
borrowed by Do6lor Harris, for the ufe of 
his intended hiftory of this county. It was 
forwarded to London in a veffel which was 
overfet in its paiTage, and the book lay for 
fcveral hours under water, by which accident 
it received confiderable damage. 

The fee of Rocheftcr has had ninety Pre- 
lates, of whom the remains of twenty-three 
are depofited in this cathedral. Four of their 
monuments ftill exift ; one of them is that of 
Gundulph, who was interred here in 1107. 
His tomb adjoins the communion-table. 

At a fmall diflrance, fouth of the caftle, 
is Bully, or Boley, hill, an eminence, in all 
probability raifed by the Danes about the 
ninth century, when they laid fiege to this 
city. There are feveral handfome houfes 
built on this fpot, particularly that of Mrs* 

s Gordon, 
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Gordon, on the fummit of the hill, which 
commands a delightful view of the Medway, 
Rochefter bridge, Chatham dock, &c. 

A LITTLE to the weft of this hill, nearer 
to the river, is the refidence of Jofeph' 
Brooke, Efq. recorder of this city, a houfe 
crefted on the fite of an ancient feat formerly 
belonging to Mr. Watts, who reprefented this 
city in parliament in the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth, and had the honour of entertaining her 
Majefty on her return from an excurfio^ round 
the counties of Suffex and Kent, in 1573. 
At her departure, her hoft making an apo- 
logy for his houfe, as being too fmall and 
humble for the reception of a royal gueft, 
the Queen, looking round, exprefled her full 
approbation of the place and manner in 
which flie had been received, by the Latin 
word SATIS, fince which time the houfe has 
borne that appellation* 

la It 
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It Is to this worthy reprefentativc that 
the city owes many of its benefaftions, par- 
ticularly one, which is no lefs fingular than 
confpicuous. In the principal ftreet of the 
town, a (tone infcription proclaims in broad 
charafters, " that any fix poor travellers, not 
•• rogues or proftors, may here receive gratis, 
•* for one night, lodging, entertainment, and 
•* four-pence each." 

How pro£lors and rogues became coupled 
in this good man's interdi£tion, we are not 
fatisfa^^orily informed ; but it has been 
whiipered that Mr. Watts being in a bad 
ftate of health, and having employed one of 
that civil profeflion to make his will, he 
therein placed himfelf in too advantageous 
a point of view, and being of opinion that 
" charity begins at home," perverted his 
employer's benevolent intention, and gave 
to himfelf that which was dedicated to God 
and to pious ufes. 

Upok 
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Upon the deteftion of this fraud, the 
teftator appears to have been eameft to 
tranfmit to poflerity, in the ftyle and de« 
icription of his charity, the chara6ler and 

profeflion of the mifcreant, who had in this 
manner attempted to abufe his truft« 

The fum bequeathed for the annual fup-^ 
port of this charity in 1579, amounted to 
thirty, fix poimds> which eftate now pro- 
duces a nett yearly income of five hundred. 
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SECTION VI. 
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F R O M Tempte Fatm, on the weftem 
bank of the Medway, the majeilic ruins of 
Rochefter caftle, its venerable bridge, and 
cathedral, appear combined in a very advan^ 
tageous point of view* The white and moul^ 
dering clifF on which the caftle fland^ i) 
beautifully broken by the verdant clump9 
of trees that here and there diverfify th^ 
chalky margio of. a . ftream whkh, herj 
lofmg its impetuofity, may be truly deno^ 
minateda ' Gentle river.' . 



The houfe, which appears in the an* 
nexed view, bears Jthe appellation of Tempi? 

Farm, 
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Farrn^ and Is mtlun the parifh of Stroud^ 
The manor on which this farm-houfe flands 
derives its name of Temple Manor from 
having been poffefled by the monks and 
brethren of the militia of the temple of 
Solomon^ called the Knights Templars, 
who had a noble manfion on this (pot in 
the reign of Henry II. This gift was con^ 
firmed to them by King John^ and likewife 
by Henry IIL but in the reign of Edward II. 
thefe unfortunate Knights Templars, under 
the pretence of their leading a vicious courie 
of life, were ieized and impiifoned, and 
their land and goods confifcated ; but as it is 
wdl known that they had amafTed much 
Wealth and furnit^re not ufually to be 
met with in the coffers of the diflipated 
and profligate^ there is too much reafoii 
to fuppofe, that if it was for any fin, it muft 
have been for that of avarice that they were 
thus vifited by the hand- of rapine. Be tlu6^ 

as 
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$t^ it may, in the iixth year of that reign^ 
anno 1312, the order was diffolved. Pope 
Clement V. granted the whole of their lands 
and goods to another religious order, called 
the Knights Hofpitallers^r Thofe lands, al-^ 
though confirmed to them by the King, 
were yet, at leaft the greater portion of 
them, dealt out to hb friends and favour^ 
ites amongft the laity. This abufe induced 
the fucceeding Pope John to thunder out his 
bulls, curfes> and excommunications, in no* 
gentle degree agsdnil Earls, Barons, Knights^ 
and fuch other Laymen as became pollefled 
pf them s and in the next year the Sovereign 
relenting, they were devoted to their former 
pious uies, and became again the fole pro* 
perty of the Knights Hofpitallers of Jeru- 
falem. From thefe Knights the King (Ed- 
ward the Second) by fome means or other 
obtained a grant of the fee-fimple of their 
lands, in the eighteenth year of his reign j 

and in confequence dire£led the Sheriff of 

K Kent 
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Kent to take die fame into his hands, mi 
account for them in the Exchequer* 

Edward IIL gave this manor to Mary^ 

Countefs of Pembroke, who beftowed it on 

the Abbefs and Sifters Minories of St. Clare^ 

of Deni Abbey, in Cambridgeihire, in whole 

pofTeilion it remdned till the difiblution^ 

fmce which, having pafled through many 

hands, it is now the property of Mr. Whit* 

aker. Only a fmall part of the manfion re* 

mains, which is converted into a farm houfe,, 

where one large room,, up ftairs, whkh over« 

the river, appears to be of the time of 

Elizabeth, and has fince that period under^ 

gone little alteration. Beneath this building 
is a fpacious vault (^ ftone and chalk, in' 

which tlie Knights Templars oceafionally 

aflTembled ^ and,, though of very ancient date,. 

is yet in a perfe£t ftate of prefervati(m. Its^ 

walls are of a great thicknefs, and the groin<- 

cd arche8> as expi'efled in the annexed oute*^ 

Iine» 
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tine^ have fuffered little from the depreda- 
tions of time. 



Oh the oppofitc bank of the Me^way 
the church of St. Margaret, which is in tho 
parifh at Rochefler, its ivy-mantled tower, 
and pifturefque fituation, . equally claim the 
notice of the antiquary and the admirer o£ 
beautiful landfcape. 

One of our Saxon Kings is reported ta 

have been buried in this diurch; and 

K a 
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againft fhe eaft wall, in the Touth chan-^ 
eel, is a curious ancient buft of a man ill 
robes, with a coronet on his head. In the 
reign of Charles II. according to Harrises 
Hiftory of Kent, a coronet, fet round with 
precious ftones, was dug up in this church- 
yard. At Cockftone, on the weftem bank of 
the river, recently flood an ancient family 
feat, belonging to Lord Romney, of which 
little except the garden walls is now remain- 
ing. No wonder it has been defertedj its 
fituation is fo near the river, and the very 
limited fpace between the building and the 
riling ground behind it, feems to have point- 
ed it out as not having originally been a 
very eligible fpot for the purpofes of a com^ 
fbrtable dwelling : on its (ite is ere6ted a 
confiderable lime-kiln* 



North of Cockftone we approach the 
noble park of Cobham, amidft whofe fliady 
and venerable oaks appears, from the bank 

of 
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t>f the river, the newly-erefted maiilbleum 
of Lord Damley. This expenfive ftone edi- 
fice is from a defign of the ingenious Mr* 
Wyatt, and is in the Doric order ; its parts 
and ornaments are judicioufly placed, and 
cannot fail to attraf^ the attention as well 
as command the admiration of every obferver 
of tafte. But from this applaufe we muft 
'except the pyf amidical iinilh at top, which 
is both ponderous and unmeaning; and, 
with all deference to the fkill of its architefl^ 
would have had a more pleafing, and cer« 
tainly a more clallical efFe£):, had it been 
iinifhed with a circular dome : I am informed 
that this angular top is to be removed. The 
upper part of this building is intended as 
a family chapel ; its decorations are fimple, 
and well fuited to flie folemn purpofes of 
prayer: beneath it is the burial vault, in 
which are receffes intended to receive the 
laft remains of human greatnefs j for which 
awful ceremony every part is judicioufly 

adapted^ 
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adapted, and its iequeftered fituation ren^ 
ders it a fcene where (if fuch a wiih had 
twsT exiftedy but in the flight of poetry) 

*^ Kbgs for fuch a tomb woiiU wUh to dii 



This celebrated maufoleum is reported to 
liave coft ten thoufand pounds. 

The noUe family manfion^ within this 
park, denved its name of Cobham Hall 

« 

frcnn its forma: poflefTors, thtt eminent 
family of Cobham, who, from hiftorical ac-* 
counts as early as King John, have in 
every department filled the higheft pofls of 
tmft and hcmour with fuperior luftre to 
themfelves, and credit to their country. In 
the firft year of James I. Henry Lord Cob- 
ham, with his brother George, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others, having bemt accufed of 
confpiring to kill the King, were brought 
to trial at Winchefter ; they were attaint- 
^, and judgment of death wa? pafled on 

themi 
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tfaem i George was beheaded ^ and thoogll 
the fentence was not executed on Lord 
Cobham> his eftate was forfeited to the 
Crown. He furvived his di%ra<:e mlny 
years, and died without ifTue, January 1 6191 
in a flate of poverty bordering upon wretch* 
<dne(s. 



The manor, with Cobham Hall, came 
thus by attainder to the Crown, from whence 
it was granted to Lodowick Stuart, Duke of 
Lenox, kinfman to James I. from whofe fs^ 
mily, by intermarriages, it devolved to its 
prefent noble pofleflbr, the Earl of Damley. 

The center of this (lately building is the 
work of Inigo Jones; the flaircafe is ipacious, 
and the mufic-gallery is richly adorned with 
xiniaments well cononved for grandeur of 
effed, and is, on the whole, worthy the tafte 
of Its arcbitefi:. The wings are of more an<^ 
cicnt datCi but have been new cafed with 

brick. 
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brick, and rendered uniform with the other 
part of the buildings 

In a large room the arms of Elizabeth 
iHU remain, and near them an infcription, 
which relates to her having been entertained 
in this manfion. Cobham Hall, with the 
outhouies, is reported to have coft fixty thou- 
&nd pounds. The park is large, but not fo 
extenfive as formerly; it is famed for its 
ftately timber trees, particularly its oaks, (bme 
qf which are upwai*ds of twenty feet in cir- 
cumference > and by their venerable appear^ 
ance juftify the poet's opinion. 

^ The monarch oak, 
^^ Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
^ Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays.'* 

« 

In the grove in this park h a ranarkable 
chefiiut-tree, called the Four Sifters, from its 
dividing itfelf into four large arms ; it is 
thirty- two feet in drcumference. The v©^ 

jiifon 
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nifbn of this paik is, from the quality of the 
herbage on which it is fed, efleemed to be 
fuperior in flavour to that of almoft any 
other in the country. 

In Cobham church are feveral well fculp- 
tured monuments of the Cobham family, 
ibme of them in a fuperior ftyle of execution, 



SECTION 
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SECTION VIL 

Passing the ancient village of Wold- 
ham> which lies on the eaftem bank of the 
Medway; little variation of fcenery occurs^ 
till we^^ approach the extenfive ruins of 
Halling-houfe, formerly one of the four 
iplendid refidences of the Bifliops of Ro^ 
chefter. In the reign of Edward IL Hamo 
de Heth, the then Biftiop, and who was 
caniecrated at Avignon, in 13 19, expended 
confid^rable fums in repairs and additions, 
on thi$ once ipacious building, by ere£ling 
a hall and chapel^ the remains of which ard 
only to be traced by fragments of ruinats4 
walls. 

This fimple edifice and thefe humble roof s» 
dedicated only to God and ReUgion, yet 

La remsdn^ 
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remain. The loftier domes and marble 
towers, in which hierarchy, the invention of 
man, lifted its mitred front, have mouldered 
away. 



A STONE figure, we are told, about tv/o 
feet high, of Hamo, the Bifhop, in his 
epifcopal robes, once flood in a recefs over 
the principal entrance to the houfe. This 
flatue was blown down about the year 
1720, but was prefcrved by Dr. Thorpe, of 
Rochefler, and prefented by him to Dr; 
Atterbury, then Bifhop of that See. Tlie 
manor of Hailing was given to the See of 
Rochefler, by Egbert, King of Kent; the 

deed is faid to have been witnefTed by one 
Hetbert, who is alfo fly led j King of Kent ; 
hence it appears, that this part of the 
realm gave a royal title to more than one 
perfonage, an opinion that is fortified by 
another authority, a gift made by Oflfaj 
King of the Mercians, to Erdulph, Bifhc^ 

9^ 
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t)f Rbchefter, in which the fame Hetbert Is 
mentioned with Sigaered, who is ftyled " Rex 
Dimidije partis Provinciae Cantuariorum." 

A CIRCUMSTANCE occxiTS in the hiftory 
of Halling^houfe, that confirms the idea of 
the eaily introduftiori and culture of the vine 
in this kingdom ; for, when King Edward 11. 
was at Bokinfold, in this county, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, in his way 
towards Ffance, it appears that the fame 
Hamo, our fumptuous Bifhop, who was alio 
confeflbr to the King, fent him thither a 
prefent of his drinks, and withal both wine 
and grapes of his own growth from his 
vineyard, at Hailing. This likewife counte- 
nances the opinion, that the word Vina?, 
mentioned in Doomfday Book (contrary t6 
the ientiment of ibme writers) meant fome- 
thing more than the mere plantation of 
apples and pears ; and it may reafonably be 
fuppofed that, from its contiguity to France, 

the 
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th« attempt to naturalize this {educing! 
and delicious ftranger» would firft be made 
in this county; and as far as rerpe£t:s thei 
delicacy of its conftitution, a kindlier afpedt, 
and a more favourable diipofition of the 
ground^ better flieltered from the eaft and 
norths could hardly be ima^ned for the 
{>urpoie of making the experiments 

^ Hal LINO derived its name from its 
liealthy fituation, and iignifies, in the Saxon 
tongue, a wholefbme low place> or meadow, 
according to the ingenious perambulator^ 
Lambard, who lived a confiderable time in 
this hoiire, and who emphatically fays» 
At this place of the Bifhop in Hailing, I 
am drawing on the laft fc^ne of my lifc^ 
'^ where God hath given me liberorum qua^ 
^^ drigam, all the fruite that ever I had/' 

From this extenfive remain of antiquity 
various windings of the river afford a con* 

tinual 



cc 
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tinual diverfity of fcenery, which though not 
grdnd, yet^ in a peculiar degree, partakes of 
the fimple and beautiful j rich meadowa^ with 
gently rifing hilk and village ipiresi happily 
interfperied, forming the general charaflev 
of the landfcape. 

Passing Snodeland, the |owly fituation 
of Burham church, which is nearly on thcf 
oppofite Bank of the Medway, produces a 
beautiful efFe£l ; the high chalk and gravelly 
bank, which form the margin of the river,.g^ve 
a good foreground to the landfcape j while, in 
the diftance, a fine fcreen of hills running 
nearly parallel with the river terminates the 
fcene, 

Th|: vicinity of Burham is famed for its^ 
abundant pits of potters' clay. At New 
Hythe the river fcenery conveys to the 
mind more the idea of a ftream running 
through a g^deii^ than tha( of a navigable 



nver. 
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liveri by which fb conilderable an extent 
pf countiy is fo highly benefited -, the borders 
are beautifully (haded with young oaks and 
other trees ; whilft its meandering courfc 
und contra6ted Ipace add much to the fim- 
plicity and ferenity of the. fcene. I fhall 
hence take leave to digrefs a little and con- 
du6t my reader to the remains of Mailing 
abbey, which, from its contiguity to a rivulet 
tliat falls into the Medway, may properly 
te confidered as relative to the prefent pur- 
fuit* 

The venerable. remains of. this abbey, in 
the annexed Iketch, are taken In {o different 
a point of view from all others that have 
come to my knowledge, tliat I flatter myfelf 
it will,' in its place, be as acceptable as any 
yet prefcnted to the public. 

The fimilarity in the ftyle of architecture 
between this front and that of Rochefter 

cathedral) 
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cathedral, evidently points out the time of 
its eredion, and ftrongly confirms the truth 
of the hiftorical account of its foundation. 
From every circumftance it is more than pro* 
bable that Gundulph, Biftiop of Rochefter> 
by whom it was founded, was likewife its 
architeft: the interfering arches, zig-zag 
ornaments, and other decorations fimilar td 
thofc of Rochefter, give additional force to 
the opinion. 

The Abbey was founded in 1090, in the 
fourth year of the reign of William Rufus, 
as a benediftine nunnery, and dedicated to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Gundulph, the 
founder, unwilling t<5 truft a female to pre- 
fide over this abbey during his life, conti- 
nued himfelf its governor, and, when nearly 
fit the point of death, empowered one Alicia 
to take upon herfelf the charafter of Abbefe 
after his deceafe j but even to her he refufcd 
delivering cither the paftoral ftafF, gloves> 

M or 
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or ring, till fhe had promifed canonical o^^ 
dience to the See of Rochefter, and had 
taken an oath not to admit cither Abbefs or 
Nun into the houfe without the confent and 
privity of his fucceffor. 

There is fomething fingular in the mode 
in which the original charter of the lands of 
this manor was granted in 945, by Edmund, 
King of Mcrcia, and the Angles^ and 
Burkie, Bifhop of Rochefter. This charter, 
after having been figncd by the King, the 
Archbifliops> and Bilhops, is then figned by 
^Ifgifu, tlie King's concubine, who there 
defcribes herfelf " Ego iElfgifu concubina 
Regis afFui :" after this follow the names of 

the Dukes, &c. &c. 

« 

The folemn manncir in which this lady's 
name is inferted as a witnefs with the firft 
perfonages in the kingdom, and that to i 
religious grant, proves that concubinage at 

that 
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that tune was not Held in difgrace, however 
inferior to marriage : this cuftom mod likely 
originated from the laws of the Romans, 
which not fufFering a man to marry a wo- 
man greatly his inferior in birth and condi- 
tion, yet permitted him to keep her as a 
concubine; not that this relation flands 
merely upon heathen authority ; for, in later 
times, Popes have allowed concubines : and 
the Council of Toledo have humanely given 
4 man permiHion to keep one woman with- 
out excommunication, in cafe fhe (hould ferve 
him as a wife. This relaxation of the auf- 
iterity in religious manners, inclines one to 
think, that, in announcing their indulgent 
cies, thefe holy fathers and fynods were not 
unmindful of themfelves, and affords an 
additional prOof of the truth of that adage 
which tell us, 

^ A fellow-feeling make$ us wondrous kind." 

At the diflblution, this abbey was fur- 
rendered. 
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rendered into the king's hands by Margaret 
Vernon, its abbefs, and the convent in 1538, 
at which time it was valued, according to 
Dugdale, at two hundred and eighteen pounds 
four {hillings and two pence half penny clear 
income : at that period it came to Cranmer, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, then to Sir Henry 
Brooke, &c. ; and, about the time of the Re« 
ftoration, to the family of the Honeywoods, 
whofe defcendant, Mr. Frazer Honeywood, 
banker of London, has, within a few years, 
almofl: rebuilt the abbey-houfe as a family 
refidence, in the gothic ftyle, leaving how- 
ever many of the ancient buildings and offices 
Handing : part of the houfe appears in the 
annexed view» 



Bv fome veftiges ftill remaining, we find 
that the abbey confifted of two quadrangles, 
with cloiflers, and a fpacious hall. Here are 
to be found extenfive gardens, a beautiful 

rivulet of excellent clear water ; and in the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring meadows, rich in foil, the re* 
mains of thdr fifh-ponds, with every circum* 
ftance to render religious retirement palatable : 

<< For what Jefuit prieft e*er took in hand 
(< To plant 'a church in barren land.'* 

The remain of Leybome CafUe, in this 
vicinage, though now merely a farm-houfe, 
and greatly in decay, is yet an objeft worthy 
of the pencil j and, even from its preferit 
appearance, painfully recalls to the mind 
its wafted honours and loft importance. All 
that exifts of tliis caftle, is the ftone work 
of the chief entrance, with a great part of 

ft 

the circular towers on each fide, and a few 
.fragments of arches and walls : the traces 
of the ditch which furrounded it, are alfo 
jftill vifible- 



* Over the gate appears to have been a 
machicolation, or contrivance, from whence 
Hones, boiling water, or melted lead, might 
"be poured down on the heads of the be- 

iiegers. 
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fiegers. The caftle fecms^ by the fragments of 
its walls ftill remaining, to have been a place 
of confiderable extent. 



Ley BORNE is called in ancient records LiU 
lebome, or Lytlan-bome, probably from the 
little brook or bourn which runs through 
^is parifh ; Lytlan fjgnifies^ in old Englifli^ 

LITTLE, 



On the diigrace of Odo, Biihop of Baieux, 
half-brother to William the Conqueror, 
Leyborne came, into the hands of the Crown j 
after which, in the reign of Richard I., it was 
in the poUeflion of Sir Roger de Leyborne, 
who, about that time> eredted this (^aftellated 
manfion. His fon, William de Leyborne, had 
here the honor of entertaining Edward I, 
At length, in the time of Edward IIL this 
caftle, after having pafled through the hands 
pf fcveral noble owners, was, with its appur-^ 
tenances, granted by charter fey the endowr 

ment 
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iiieni of a newly-founded Ciftercian abbey,; 
called St. Mary Graces, near the Tower of 
London \ in which tenure it remained till the 
difTolution, from whence it has, after many 
changes, come into the poirefHon of its pre- 
lent owner, Henry Hawley, Efq. of the 
Grange, in this parifh. 

Hence, returning to the river, we pafr 
JMill-hall, a pleafant and retired village, whole 
inhabitants feem to derive their principal 
happuiefs, from undifturbed repofe and thofe 
iburces of induftry, which are conftantly fup- 
plied, upon the banks of this beautiful alid 
navigable current. Near this rural fcene, pn 
the margin of the river, the eye is gratified 
with a view of the richeft produce of this 
fruitful country, the flowery hop, 

« Which in the malt's 
^* Fermenting tuns infufed, to mellow age 
" Preferves the potent draught.'* 

The beautiful and pi6lurefque appear^ 

ance 
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ance of this fcencry, at the prefent period/ 
renders it matter of aftoniiliment that it has 
received fo little attention from the pencil of 
Ac artift. The leafing of the hop is pecu- 
liarly elegant in its form ; and the curled ten* 
drils wreathing round its lofty fupporters, add 
greatly to the beauty of this luxuriant plant 3 
the growth of which is not unhappily de- 
fcribed by Phillips in his popular poem on 
Cyder j 

^ Lo ! on auxiliary poles, die hops 

^ Aicending (pira]> rang'd in meet array ! * 

** Tranfporting profped ! Thefe, as modern ufe 

^ Ordains, infusM, an auburn drink compofe, 

*• Wholefomc, of deathlcfs fame.'* 

This epithet of wholesome, applied by 

our poet to a plant which has fo long and fb 

univerfally been infufed in that which is the 

natural, and was once the favourite beverage 
of our countrymen, does not of itfelf feem 

to carry enough of compliment, unlefs we 

fuppofe it introduced by him for the purpofe 

of adding the weight of his authority in op* 

pofition 



\ 



^1 
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))b{ition to an opinion, which> in one period 
pf our hiftory> feems to have obtained con- 
£derable footing — that it was of a pernicious 
or poifbnous quality j and that this was fb, 
we find among other authorities, that, in 
1418, the Parliament petitioncda gainft hops, 
as a wicked weed : it was introduced into Eng- 
land^ in 1524, from the Netherlands^ and two 
yeais preceding, encouragement by a£l of Par- 
liament was given to the cultivation of it, by 
exempting lands employed for thefe purpofcs 
from penalties^ The produce to the revenue, 
in modem times, from the increased trade in 
this article amounted, in the year 1791, to 
ninety thoufand and fifty-nine pounds one 
/liilling and ten pence. 

The Iketch annexed, though' not avow-* 
ediy a portrait of the place, will give fome 
idea of the happy fcenery which prefents 
itfelf at the hour of noon. The cheerful coun- 
tenance of the hop-gatherer, juft quitting 

N his 
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his labour, the younger dancing round the 

loaded poles; and the more aged i(>i:eading 
his humble rep^fl on the icattored leaves, 

while each in. hi$ turn 

^< Crowns high the goblet, and with cheerful draught 
• '^ Ei^oys the prefent hour, s|dj<Nirng the iiiture thought.** 

The tythe on this. phrAx whiich has ip 
long been matter o£ difcontent aioong th# 
planters, it is reported^ h lil^e tp be ^^i^ufted 
by a compofition of twelve fliilJipgs an* acre, 
infteadof being paid, in kind^. which com^ 
pofition will probably yiield iqo^ tbian this 

fiun, ariiing from thp. prefent mpdeQf cqU^^ 
ing. 
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SECTION vin. 

\J N our appmach to Aylesford, at an eafy 
bend of the rivers the eye is fuddmly at* 
trailed with the beautiful feat of tht Coun- 
tefs of Aylesford, called The Friars. 

The fituation of this venerable manfion, 
which is clofe to the banks of the Medway, 
<:(>inpriz£s, in one point of view, the mofl 
^erfe£l landlcdpe I have yet met with on 
this< river. In this view is included the an- 
cient church of Aylesford, at a diftance of 
iabOut half a milci part of the village is 
happily revealed from behind a verdant inter- 
vening (lope, and the gothic bridge beneath 
is, in parti fb happily concealed by the band 
of naturci as to appear the defi^n of art. 

N a Ths 
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The Prioiy, or Friars, was founded it» 
the 25th year of Henry III. in 1240, by 
Radulphus Frifbume, under the patronage 
of Richard, Lord Grey, of Codnor, for 
Friars Carmelites, a: religious order not be- 
fore known in this country. This Lord, 
having been in die wars in Paleftine, vifitfed 
Mount Carmel, and noticing the auflere 

» 

mode of living among the hermits there, he 
determined on eftablifhing, at his return, an 
order on the fame rigid plan in Aylesford 
wood^ 



In ^24 5, the moiiafteriiss of this ordet 
fiaving confiderably increafed, a general 
chapter was held here, in which one John 
Stock, who is reputed to have lived in a 
hollow tree, was chofen fupcrior general of 
the focieties. 



At the diflblution, the Priory of the White 
Friars, at Aylesford,. was given to Sir Thomas 

Wyatty 
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Wyatt, and from him devolved to his foil, 
who forfeited it to the Crown, by his rebeU 
Hon againft Queen Mary. Her fucceflbr, 
Elizabeth, gave it to Mr. Sidley, to whofe 
brother. Sir William Sidley, this town is irt- 
debted for its bridge; which he built in 1607, 
together with an hofpital. After various 
alienations this Priory came, at length, into 
the family of its prefent noble poffeflbr^ 
whofe open hand has, in the feelings of the 
induflrious poor, as much exceeded the dole 
indifcriminately diflributed at the gates of 
the Priory, as her gentle virtues are in the 
eye of heaven more acceptable than the piou; 
aufterities of its former inhabitants* 



Some parts of the Priory ftill remain, 
and thefe are moll confpicuous in the kitchen 
and out-offices. 

In the church were interred many of the 
family of Lord Grey, of Codnor, the Cole- 
peppers;^ 
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jp^pers, &c. : the moauments of the lattia* 
am trdl preTeivcd. 

About a mile to the north, caHtward oi 
Ayksford, on an eminence, ftands the rude 
and inexplicable monument of antiquity, 
called Kit's Coity-House : it is, with 
other buildings of the lame clafs, in thi^ 
countiy, generally allowed to be a fepulchral 
monument ; and that this pile was ereded 
iis a teftimony of lefpeA to the memory of 
Catigem^ brother to the King of Britain t 
he was flain in (ingle combat with Horfa, 
the Saxon, in 455, who likewife fell in this 
fliarp conflict i Horfa was buried at a place 
about four miles diftant, denominated Hor- 
ftead 5 (probably from the name of the hero,) 
where a number of large ftones mark the 
place of that memorable rencounter. 

Kit's Coity-Hous^ confifts of four 
large ftones of the pebble kind ; the biggeft 

of which is eight feet high, and is conjeftur-* 

ed 
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ed to ndgk sdoout ei^t tons and a half. 
Kettheref thcmappeacs to have anymajjcof 
thecU&l. 



About fixty or feventjr yards from thefe 
ftones, I aor. in&rmed, tlias fi>rinerly lay 
anotiKi] o£ nearly die fime fize, which may 
paffibly have onginally enclo&d the eaflem 
{)jB£t of the Babnc that is. now open. This 
ftone was buried in. the earth a few years. 
fitic^.foc the. convenience of agricultun, by 
Mr. 
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Mr.' Bentham, the prelent pofleffor of this 
land. My late ingenious fiiend, Grofe> iii 
his " Antiquities," conjeflures that the name 
of Kit, or Cat, may be an abridgment of 
Catigern; and that in Cornwall, where there 
are many of thole monuments, the ftoncs are 
called Coits ; therefore Kit's Coity- Houfe may 
exprefs Catigern's houfe, built with Coits. 

From Aylesford, the Iceneryon the Med- 
way affords little variety, till we approach 
Allington Caftle^ 



whici; 



which is i^ut two iiiUes 4ij(ikant:frQm Maid^ 
ftoneii 7Ms venerate ruki, though wkhin a 
few yards of the nyex^ h by the ntoge of tree$ 
on its bankj OjCfirly excluded from the yiewr^ 
As a pi^urdquis olgeS upon our ftream this 
is a chrcumftancenuch to be regretted i and» 
indeed> its |;eneral jdtuation Is (b drcum^ 
fcj^ibed, 9s to render it dilficult to iele£l a 
favourable pQ^nt t J flatter myXdf however the 
iketf^ will be .thought to give the moft conu 
prehenfiye idea of this once famous place of 
i^enee. This GafUe is reported to have 
}ff^ buUt ibon ^ter the .Conqueft by Ear4 
Wai^reo on thcfite of one formerly erefted by 
the Saxons. In the time of Henry VII. it 
became the property of Sir Henry Wyatt, 
hi$ -favouritsef and Privy Counfellor) who 
Hftyii)g been long a p^ifoner in the Tower^ 
during the reign x^ Richard III., is feud to 
have bees|i wondeifully pre&rved, and fed 
t]^£e by a c^t i for whi^h jEeafon he is reports 
ed tP h9W hseo painted wlHl^ jdjat animal 

O in 
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in Kii arms ; of this portrait I know nothirigCr 
His ion Thomas was born in this caftle, of 
whofe rare talents every admirer of polite 
literature in this country, it may be preliamed^ 
is acquainted^ He is called by Anthony 
Wood " The Delight of the Mufes, and of 
" Mankind;*' and Leland, in his poem on 
his death, entitles him " Incomparabilis/* An 
invidious, but happy farcafm of this great 
man dropt in the willing ear of the fucceed- 
ing Monarch, Henry VIIL, is thought to 
have, been inflrumental in promoting the 
Reformation. He obferved " It was a hard 
*' thing a man could not repent without the 
•• Pope's leave.*' 

After the unfortunate death of this ac-^ 
compliihed gentleman, the caflle and manor 
became forfeited to the Crown ; after which^ 
having pafTed through many hands, it was, in 
the year 1720, difpofed of by Sir Jacob Aftleyy 
its then owner, to Sir Robert Marftiam, ' 

Baronet 
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Baronet^ whofe fon. Lord Romney, is its pre- 
sent poifeilbr. 

The remains of this ancient caftle are 
now iifed as a farm-houfe ; they are of con- 
fiderable extent^ and many of its external 
parts are in a tolerable good ftate of prefer- 
yation. The moat^ or ditchj that furround- 
ed it ftill exUts, 
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SECTION IX. 

On the approach ta Maidiloae the xdver 
icencry is pleafing^y divcrfified, hf a long 
range of fpreading trees oa the bai^ of the 
Medwajj, which, with its venerable Hone 
bridge, and the coiuitry contiguous, produce 
jather an interefting lapdfoye» I have yet 
iplven a preference to^ the riew abo^ the 
bridgj^ from whence the annexed drawing 
was taken^ as cemprk&lng a more exteniivi 
iible£lion of obj^e^ and con&quently better 
ads^tcd to charaftodze the general idew of 
this ancient town# 



The diurcb is fitualed ttfton an agree- 
aUe enunence, on the eaftera bank of the 
Mcdway, and ia a good ffeamtn of gptluc 

architefhue. Its embattlaBeBtsw an^ tioier 

worn 
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worn tower, leave little room to regret the 
lofs of the fteeple, which is reported to have 
originally ftood here, and which is faid to 
have been deftroyed by lightning. 

» • • • • 

' The church was built anno 1396, in the 
reign of Richard IL, by Archbiftiop William 
de Courtney, who granted a licence for the 
purpofe of making it collegiate : within the 
church is a monument, and fome lines on the 
founder; though it does not appear in Cam- 
den, Godwin, &c. that he was interred here^ 
Weever however feems to think that he was 
buried under his monument in the chancel. 
Be this as it may, the mode of erecting ceno* 
taphs has been continued down, and is of 
frequent ufe in the prefent day. 

Nearly adjoining to the church are the 
remains of the palace, formerly the occa- 
sional refidence of the Archbiftiops of Can- 
terbury. It is now the vicarage houfe, and. 
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in point of iituation and profpe£l:, fuperiof 
to any other part of the town. 

The view commands the river, with its 
lock, and waterfall } and the rich verdure of 
the adjoining country contributes to render 
it a complete landfcape. Near the lock, and 
in the neighbourhood, the ftream abounds 
with carp, tench, and gudgeons. 

■ 

A HANDSOME gothic ftonc gateway, and 
other fragments of antiquity, are ftill re- 
maining, being part of St. Mary, and All 
Saints college, which was likewife founded 
by Archbifhop Courtney. 

The parifh church formerly belonged 
to this college, and, in confequence, all the 
tythes,' both great and fmall, were appro- 
priate I and the vicar's income depended on 
occafional maflfes, oblations, mortuaries, &c. ; 
which, m all probability, afforded, in the ze-« 

nith 
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ttiih of prkftcraf t, a tolcneUe good iurvtfEi 
The Metropolitans Jiad andoxtly a cafbUated 
manfion in the centre of the town, which was 
begisx hy Aitiibi&op Ufibrd, and £nifl^d by 
Bimcmiilipi.his fucceilor : no traces of it aw 
ftowteoaainii^ The fame Prelate iikewife 
fcre£l;Qd (he badge in this town» whidi has 
finoe» in the mgn of James I^ undergone a 
thorough repair.; ijx expence of which was de- 
frayed by an afleffment on the mhabitants. Not 
far from thehndge atihapel, i>r refedtory, with 
psft of tlie dqyfters of a religious fraternity^ 
called Corpus Chrifli, are ftiU xemaimi^^ 

The centrical fituadon of dils town .Ten^ 
ders it highly eligible for the purpofes of 
fir^vindel meetii\gSj and public bufinefi. It 
V an ancient borough by ^prefcripdon* Here 
the courts of juftice are held» and the Knights 
•f the '(hire are eledled. It is fitunted in a 
delightful vale, happily fcreened by fur- 

sounding hiUsi and is juftlyiamed for thp 
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drynefs of its foil and its excellent water* 
The river Len, as it is called, runs through 
this town, and empties itfelf here into the 
Medway ; of which, in fa6t, the Len is one 
of its branches t it rifes at Ewell, adjoining 
to Bigon Heath, in the weftern part of the 
parifh of Lenham> which doubtlefs derived 
its name from the river* 

In the church of Lenharti is in infcription,' 
which, though foreign to the prefent in-^ 
quiry, may yet be thought, from the (ingular 
circumftance it records, not unworthy a place 
in this work. The lines are on the tomb 
of Robert Thompfon, Efq. who was grand 
child to Mary Honey wood, wife of Robert 
Honeywood, of Charing, who had, at her 
deceafe, no lefs than three hundred and (ixty- 
kvtn children lawfully defcended from her, 
fixteenofhcr own body; one hundred and 
fourteen grand children j two hundred and 
twenty eight in the third generation -, and nine 

P in 
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ill the fourth. We are told that the body of 

this pious and prolific lady lieth in this ^ 

church ; but that her cenotaph may be feen at ^ 

Mark's Hall, in Effex, where (he died ; and 

that her renown liveth with her pofterity. 

The ftream before-mentioned from Len- 
ham, with feveral others, amply fupply the 
town of Maidftone with water, by means of 
feveral conduits ; the principal of which is a 
lofty ftone building, in an o£lagonal form, 
in the centre of the High Street, and which 
has, at the top of it, what is called the Fi(h 
Bell, from its being rung when any fifh is 
brought to market, an article with which 
this place is amply fupplied, * Trout, perch, 
carp, and lampreys, are the ipecies for which 
it is moft celebrated. 



4 
4 



The principal ftreet in Maidftone is 

fpacious, and, from its eafy afcent, is kept 

continually clean and dryi at the upper part 

of 
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of it^ a handfome building of flone and briek 
;has been erefted within a few years^ for the 
pxirpofes of a court-hall : the market-crofi^ 
as a remain of antiquity, is worthy notice^ 
it was fome years fince removed on rollers, 
without being taken to pieces, from the upper 
.part of the High Street to the fituation in 
which it now flands« 

A MAKUFACTURisof Unen-tbread is cuv 
lied jon here, which owes its origin to the 
perfecutions of the Duke D'Alva 5 when the 
Walloons, in the reign of Elizabeth, todk 
refuge in this country. The operadoQ ci 
fpinning flax for the thread ftill retains the 
jiame of Dutd> work} but thi^ is now of 
no very great extent or importance* 

The principal trade here is derived from 
the navigation of our river; by which cfaan«> 
nd the various productions of tjiis county, 

P 2 its 
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its timber from the Wealds and other part*, 
{»per from the neighbouring mills, grain and 
flour, hops and fruit, are, through this place, 
circulated to the capital as well as foreign 
markets. 



The abimdant fertility of the country 
around in com fields, hop and filbert grounds, 
orchards of apple, cherry, and other fruit 
trees, not only fo far enrich the fcenery 
as to deHght the eye of the Englifli tra* 
vdler, but have induced fome foreign wri-> 
tsn to dencMninate it ^^ The Hungaria of 
Great Britain.*' 

In the country about Maidftone, novr 
almoft covered vnth hops, this plant is faid 
to have been firft cultivated, and that to a 
irery great extent, about the period of the 
Refonnadon^ when its flourifhing ftate is 

(aid to hive given birth, though not in ibi£l 

conformity 
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conformity to chronological hiftory, to.tliQ 
following old Engliih rhymes, 

*' Hops, reformation, baize, and beer 
^^ Came into England all in a year.'^ 

Scenes, fuch as we have delcribed hold- 
out invitations not to be refitted by the wealthy 
and the great. The hills and vallies around^ 
covered with villas and manfion t'^^^s, con- 
firm the truth of the reprefentation given* 

* 

Lord Romney's ancient feat, called the 
Mote, about a mile to the eaft of the town, 
though not in its external appearance a (lately' 
manfion, has yet within it many elegant 
and (lately apartments i in park fcenery, the 
hand of nature, with little aflidance from art, 
has been evidently lavi(h« 

Th^ houfe and grounds of Mr. Whatman, 
called Vinters, are boldly fituated on fuch an 
eminence, as to command a fine and didant 

pro(pedl. 
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profpefl, and are yet fo happily fheltered by 
the contiguous woody fcenery as to want na 
proteftion in the fevereft feafon : to this gen- 
tleman the country is much indebted for his 
great improvements in the art of paper- 
making, which he has unqueftionably carried 
, to a higher degree of perfeflion and excel- 
lence than was before known in this or any 
other kingdom, and may truly be faid to have 
given additional fmoothnefs to verfe, and a 
new face to the literature of this country. 

In the neighbourhood of Vinters is the 
celebrated Pinnenden Heath, which has been 
a place of confiderable note ever fince the 
Conqueft, 

In Doomfday book mention is made that 
" when the inhabitants of Kent were fum- 
*5 moned to meet a d scir a m, that is, in pub- 
*^ lie aflembly, at the Shyre-gemot, or Sheriffs 
'' tourn, for the trial of certain cuftoms therein 

" mentioned^ 
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^ mentioned, they fhould go for that purpofe 
" as far as Pinnedenna, but no fartlier-" 

In 1076, the eleventh of William the 
Conqueror, a famous aflembly was held at 
this place, at which were prefent many 
Earls, Barons, BiQiops, &c. who were af- 
fembled from every county, as well French 
as Englifti : among them was Agelric, Bifliop 
of Chefter, efteemed fo well verfed in the laws 
of the realm, that, notwithflanding his age 
and infirmities, his prefence was fo neceflary 
as to induce the King to give an order for 
his being brought hither in a waggon, " in 
" una quadriga." The caufe of this n^eeting 
was to decide on the conduft of Odo, the 
avaricious Bifliop of Baieux, and Earl of 
Kent, the Conqueror's half-brother, who 
was charged with having defrauded the Sec 
of Cantcrbur}*^ of manors, lands, and liber- 
ties. The trial lafted three daysj and the 
charge was fo clearly proved, as to enable 

the 
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the Ai'chbifhop to recover from his falf^ 
brother, and father of the church, feveral of* 
his ancient poffeflions, and to afcertain other* 
matters that were in difpute between the 
church and king. 

On the north fide of this heath is a 
county-houfe, where the Sheriff continues 
to- hold his county-court monthly, and 
where he takes the poll for Knights of the 
(hire, till it is adjourned to Maidftone. 
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SECTION X^ 



JpoxLEY. Abbey is fituated a little to the 
^eaftward of Pinnenden Heath> and was for* 
merly part of the vaft pofTeflions of the 
pious Bifhop of Baieux* The remaias of 
this once famous abbey> as given in the an* 
;nexed fketch^ is a futhful view of its prefent 
^ftate. . The great range of wall ftill remain- 
' ing demonftrates the wealth and extent of 
- the endowments of this place ; and the gra* 
;nary of the monks, which is nearly co-ex- 
:tenfive, affords no lefs equivocal 
^that, though they, might not, be quite fo 
' laborious as the ant, they were at leaft equally 
proi4dgit. It. was founded as early as 1146, 
by William De Ipre, Earl of Kent, who af- 
terwards became a monk at Laon^ in Flan^p^' 

Q^ dcrs. 
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ders. This religious houfe was an eftablifli- 
ment for wlute monks, of the Ciftertian 
order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary» 

Edward I. granted to the Abbot of Box- 
ley many privileges and immunities, fuch as 
free warren in Kent, Surry, &c« He was 
likewiie in that rdgn twice fummoned to 
parliament. Our &nate, at a fucceeding p6» 
liod, we find dther to have been greatly 
overftocked with thefe dignitaries, there being 
tio lefs within its walls at that time tiban 
iixty^four abbots, and tfairty-iix priors, or, 
if their property gave diem place there, our 
common wealdi was moft grievoufly over- 
run by a race of lazy and impovcrifliing 
caterpillars. In tiiis latter fisntiment I am 
confirmed by a modem audior, whom no 
^e will fulpeft of being adverfe to any ipe-* 
ass or order of mitred dignity. In his life of 
Sir "Hiomas Pope, he &ztss the attempt of 

02!^ Mary ^ to reflore the moaaAeries to 

"be 
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^< be a meafure whidi tended only to bring 
^^ back national poverty, with national Tu** 
*^ perftilion ; for it is certain, that Henry*s 
*' difhibution of the monaftic revenues into 
** private hands, although dictated by ielfiih 
^* and ibrdtd motives, founded the prefent 
" greatnefs of England/* Yet, in his po- 
litical rhapfodies, a modem Qiuxote and 
Ignatius, of chi^^lry and monkery, *upon 
this fuhjed fays, '* When ancient opi-» 
'^ nions and rules of life are taken away, the 
*^ loTs cannot poffiUy be eftimated/* £xpe^ 
rience &ems already to have pronounced and 
decided upon the two oppofite views of this 
qiieftion, not only, cm the one hand, by the 
flourifliing ftate of this idand, iince the diftri^ 
bution of the monaftic revenues, but, on the 
other, by the national poverty and diftrefs of 
a neighbouring country, ib aggravated by 
retaining dieir ancient inftitutions and " pre* 
*^ judices,** as to have, in part, been the 
occafion of impelling them to fo dei|)erate a 

Qji remedy^ 
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remedy, as the convulfion and overthrow of 
their empire. 



Edward IL refided fbme time in Boxley 
Abbey, during which refidence he granted a 
royal charter to the citizens of London, by 
which they were firft onpowered to cleft a 
mayor from their own body, and at their 
own pleafur6. The abbey was formerly 
much famed for a wooden figure, called the 
Rood of Grace, the work of a needy carpenter, 
with which the priefts for a long time de- 
luded their credulous and filly followers, till 
the knavery being detefted, the idol was de- 
faced : " and even the abbey and town,'* fays 
Lambard, " acording to the juft judgment of 
V God, haftened to utter decay and beggary.**^ 

The clear yearly revenue of this abbey, at 
the diflblution, amounted, according to Speed, 
to two hundred and eighteen pounds nine 
ihiljiings. 

From 
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From hence I fhall condu£l: the reader to 
that noble and extenfive edifice, Leeds Caftle, 
which is fituated about three miles fouth-eafl: 
of Maidftone. A little river> commonly called 
the Len, which riies at Ewell, and dire£ts its 
coiirie by Runham, Farbome, and Harried:* 
. iham to this cafUc, unites its ftream in the 
neighbourhood with our Medway, 

Leeds Castle was anciently part of 
thofe poiTeflions lavifhly beftowed by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror on his brother, Odo, 
•Bifhop of Baieux, (fo frequently mentioned 
. in this work) on whofe difgrace it was granted 
.by the King to the eminent family of Creve- 
quer, called, in ancient charters, DeCrevequer 
and De Crepito Corde: from the family of 
Crevequer it was given by Edward II. to 
^ Bartholomew, Baron of Badilfmer, who trea* 
cheroufly fortified it agdnft his Sovereign 
: and benefa£tor; and, in the latter end of the 
year 1321^ fought fit to give a peremptory 
• ^ ■ lefufil 
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i«fu^ to IfiibeU theQuettii who iblidted a 
iii^t^s lod^ng in this caftle. 

It feems, acconting to Lelanc^ diat tlus 
vequdft of the Q^een was of a political natuir> 
and that (he was ient there l^ the Kingmerely 
to afford a pretext under which he might 
cffef); the ruin of its owner. Bb the motive 
as it mighty the Baron's refiifal 6> enraged 
lAis Nf(xiardi> diat he gave orders to befiege 
Ihe €aftle> and compelled it, though no 
afbf muchxtfiftance and bioocUhed» to fui 
der, and tofubjoft himlelf to this dikmm 
That if he refufed her admittance be (hould 
Iiepuittfi»d for difiefpe£b and inhc^itality ^ 
and diat if be admitted her, ha fliould be 
overpowered^ and his caflle be taken fo€- 
isSkm of by her num^oits retinue. After 
die fiirrender he is £ud» by one authte; to 
liaveordered this bold and treycheraus Baron 
t&behnngnqpatlhegatts. Lidaiid lay s^ he 
wift taken psilbiier the ^car following at 

Burrowbridgp» 
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Bunwwbridge, and beheaded at Canteriiary % 
but it is agreed, by all writers, tbat hit wife; 
(on, and daui^ters were Tent prifonera to 
the Tower of London. 

. Thb immenfe ftrength of this place in« 
duced'our Monarchsy at all timfis, to look 
npcm it with an eye of jealoufy ; andtbougli 
it was frequently graiated to ieveral goeat far 
millet in this county, it has as often, by at^ 
talnder or efcheati come again into the hands 
of the Crown« 



In the itSgn of Edward IIL this forta«6 
bdng greatly in dec^, that able A^maich 
appointed ^* William of Wyckham chief 
^^ warden and furveyor of his caftle of Ledes/* 
The acknowledged (kill and experience of 
^t great prelate in archite6hu:al afl^urs, are 
abundant proof of the great confideratioa ia 
which tius plaoe was then held by id Royd 
jBiaAi|. 

This 
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This caftle, which during the rrfgn of 
Richard IL frequently received him and his 
Royal ftate, as appears from the date of feveral 
public inftruments^ was afterwards converted 
into the prifbn g( this unfortunate Monarch. 
He was feht here by order of Henry IV:, 
under whom it again became a Royal rei^' 
dence» he having retired here on account of a 
dreadful plaguy which then raged in London, 
and carried off upwsuxls of thirty th'oufand- 
perfons. After his death, Joan, of Navarh^- 
bis fecond Queen» having been accufed of 
conipiring againft the life of his fi>n» Henry V., 
was committed a prilbnerto this place, where 
jQie remained till removed to the cafUe of 
f^veniey in SuITex. 

' Archbishop Chighley, in the i8lji 
of Henry VI., prefided in' this caftle at the 
trial of Eleanor, Dutchefs of Gloucefter, on 
a charge of forcery and witchcraft. This 
ui^fortuna^te woman was afterwards indicted 

for 
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for high treafon^ and confeffing part of the 
matter alleged^ was (entenced to a penance 
for three feveral days in London, and was 
afterwards committed to perpetual imprifon- 
ment in the Ifle of Man. In this caflle Sir 
Thomas Bourchier, Knight, with others of 
the principal gentry in Kent, fat to receive 
the oaths of allegiance to Richard III. from 
the inhabitants of this county. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. it received a confiderable re- 
pair from Henry Guildford, who was ap- 
pointed by that Monarch its Conftable. The 
fee-fimple of the caftle and manor remained 
with the Crown till Edward VL, who granted 
them, with their appurtenances, to Sir An- 
thony St. Leger. From his family, after fe- 
veral alienations, it came to that of the Cole- 
peppers, a defcendant of whom, Sir John, was 
created a Peer by Charles I. in 1 644, for his 
ilrong attachment to the caufe of that Mo- 
narch. From the marriage of his defcendant, 
Catherine, with Thomas Lord Fairfax of 

R Cameron, 
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Cameron, in Scotland, this cafUe, &c. 60^ 
fcended to its prcfent pofleffor* 

The external appearance of this building 
Is noble^ and the ext^ifive range of it leems 
to have been preferved with a very laudable 
care and attention. It is furrounded by a 
confiderable body of water, which, in dll pro- 
bability, gave rife to the title this caftk fre» 
quently obtained in old writings of La Mote* 
So venerable a manfion, fo long tlie favourite 
leat of fuch an ancient and illuftrious family, 
could not fail of carrying with it an intereft 
tn the mind of the moft incurious and acci- 
dental vifitors^ If tfus be fo — ^to one led, 
with the pleafing e^cpeftation of inno« 
cently gratifying himfelf, and perhaps af- 
fording no irrational amufement to others, 
by the difplay of the beauties of art and 
nature, with which this quarter of our 
ifland is enriched, it became of courfe a con^ 
fiderable objeil : but all accefs was barred > 

no 
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no approaches were fufFered: and though 
it mud be acknowledged, that thefe rigorous 
injun6Hons are dealt out with perfeft equa- 
lity, and that the neighbour is no lefs in- 
terdifted than the ftranger, yet, I trufl:, 
we may not be too harflily cenfured, if, in 
the moment of difappointment, we could not 
avoid minuting down the contraft, which an 
anecdote recorded of an aged Lady Fairfax, 
in the time of the celebrated Dean of St. 
Patrick, of cynical memory, prefents be» 
tween the habits of the prefent owner and 
the more courteous manners of his prede- 
ceflbr. The old Lady hearing that Swift 
was walking round the caftle, and imagining 
he would be gratified with an interior view 
of it, politely fent him an invitation for that 
purpofe, to which we are told the churl, with 
as little of point as of civility, brutally re- 
plied, ** tell your Lady I came here to fee old 
walls, not old women." 

R a SECTION 
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SECTION XL 

X^ R O M Maidftone the courfe of the river, 
though it narrows confiderably above the 
Lock, is yet beautiful, and retains a depth 
of water of from near twelve to fourteen 
feet. About a mile above the town, at 
the pkafant village of Tovil, on an emi- 
nence, commanding an extenfive and beau- 
tiful view, the Anabaptifts have chofen a 
fpot in a rocky and romantic iituation, as a 
burial-place for their fraternity. Its eleva- 
tion and diftance from the river, feem to 
indicate, that, however fond they may have 
been of emerging in water, when living, they 
are determined to keep at a diftance from 
that element in the ftage beyond this life. 
In this vicinity the banks of the Medway 
continue highly ornamented with young 
oaks, and 

^ Verdant ihrubs diffimilarly gay }** 

whilci 
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while the country around wears an appear* 
ance equal to that of a garden in its higheft 
ilate of cultivation. 

At Eaft Farley, which is. about four mileai 
Drom Maidftone, the eye is attra£):ed by 9 
beautiful comhioatioa of obje£b ; an ancient 
gothic bridge^ in parts overgrown with ivy i, 
the adjdning lock and village church, on aa 
CQunence, happily inter&£ted by verdant trees, 
;itfid the luxuriant hop ; while beneath 

^ The CIver Medway glides, and on her breaft 
^ Rtffcas tbe varied kndlbqpe.'^ 

Two miks above dor ra^d fcene, on a 
Axddbn bend of die li^Rer, an degant view 
prefents itfelf, compofed oC tbe maSt fimphr 
ol^efbs in nature, a fioidy bank im one fide^ 
of the river, and on liie other a rich bucket 
of trees, afibr£ng under the evcnix^ fua 
a beautiful and fhady retreat; a<irofs the 
(tl^m a fmall woodea bcid^ ovor which 
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tfie ^ lowing hctd" are paffing to that 
homes ; and the lofty village fpire of Barming, 
richly whitening in the diftance. The wooden 
bridge a little below the suident ford, is deno- 
minated Andierft's Bridge^ from a naghbour- 
ing gentleman who raifed it, and has felefled 
a beautiful . fpot for his refidence, which 
ftands at a proper diftance from the water, 
and commands a delicious view of its wind* 
ing courfe, and likewife of the furrounding 
country, 

• About a mile above the bridge we ap- 
proach the pleafant village, whofe church 
contributed fo much to embellifh our lail 
view : it is fituated on a gentle eminence 
upon the northern bank of the Medway, and, 
though ancient, is yet prefcrved with fo much 
care and attention, as, from its perfe£t neat- 
nefs, to ftrike the obferver, at a fmall diftance, 
as a modern building. The poet^s idea of 

•* The decent church, that tops the neighbouring hill," 

is 
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ifi here fully verified. And Nature Iida 
been no lefs bountiful to this place in 
other and more effential particulars : its 
foil produces a great quantity of what is 
called Kentifh Rag Stone, which affords a 
peculiar nourifhment to the root of the hop, 
and the land is confequently very produftive 
in the growth of that ufeful plant* 

Bai^ming Heath is famed for its bota-* 
meal produftions, particularly the common 
camomile, and the great NuUein, or high 
taper, which is remarked to grow here to a 
much larger fize than is ordinarily produced* 

The reftory of Harming is now in the 
pofTeffion of the Rev. Mr. F. Noble, author 
of the Life of the Proteftor, Cromwell. 

I CANNOT here refrain from paying a 
paffing tribute to the memory of an elegant, 
but unfortunate, Child of the Mufe, whofe 

fairy 
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faiiy feet have not often been known to print 
..die valleys of this diftri£):, fince the groves 
of Penfliurft reibunded with the melody of 
Sydney, 

At Shipbouroe, a ixnall village in this 
neighbourhood, about the year 1726, was 
;bom Chxiftopher Smart, an author, who, be- 
fides being endeared to his countrymen by his 
Georgia on their favourite pUut^ and known 
and admired by all as a man of cultivated 
genius and poetical talent» and whofc cfTay, 
upon a fubjeft as high and dignified as can 
be well propofed, '^ The tmmeniity of the 
Supreme Being/* is, in (implicity and the true 
fublime, hardly fecond to any thing that our 
moft elevated bards have produced. So ener* 
getic is his piety, and fb . commanding his 
eloquaice, that though they placfi in a hu« 
miliating view die fubtiinefl efforts of that 
art which we wifh to cdd>rit)e, and have ever 
looked up to with a ipecies of entfauiiaihi, 

$ yet 
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yfct no lover of the beauties of Nature afli 
Poetry can, I truft, refufe to be carried along 
With him^ when he exclaims 



" What arc the tow'rs. 



^ The work of laboring man and clumfy art, 

•« Seen with the ring-dove*s neft— on thai tall beech 

•• Her penfik houfe the feathcr*d artift builds j— 

^ The rocking winds moleft her not ; for fee, 

<< With fuch due poize the wondVoi/s fiibrick's hunjgfy 

*< That, like the compafs in the bark, it keeps 

^ True t6 itfelf and (ledfaft ev'n in (lorms ; 

'* Thou ideot that aiTerts^ there is no God, 

** View and be dumb for ever ■ 

** Go bid Vitruvius or Palladio build 

^ The bee brs mandon, or (be ant her cave-«< 

** Go call Corregio, or let Titian come 

*^ .To paint the hawthorn's bloom, or teach Che cheifry 

•• To blufli with juft vermilion— hence away-^ 

^ Hence> ye prophane ! for God himfelf is here/' 



To the weft of Barming, on a noble afcent 
from the Medway, ftands Tefton Houfe, the 
manfion of Mrs. Bouverie; the extenfive 
and diverfified fcenery which furrounds it^ 
and the beautiful meandring ftream beneath, 
highly enriched by its elegant ftone bridge, 

c afford 
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^ord an enchanting combination oiF objefts. 
The houfe is ancient, but has recently re- 
ceived fuch liberal improvements and addi- 
tions, as to give it the air of a new edifice $ 
thefe, though they have their advantages 
over the Gothic in point of utility, do not, 
in my opinion, aid llic pifturefque beauty of 
tiic fcenery. The varied and interfered parts 
and ornaments of the ancient ftyle appear to 
tne, at all times, more grateful to the eye 
than the fquare front, and as regularly diC- 
pofed fquare windows of a modem eredlion. 
The houfe in the annexed view being at a 
great diftance, and in part concealed, will, in 
ibme degree, apologize for its being intro- 
duced here as a jHfturelque objeft. This 
feat was formerly called Berham, or Barham 
Court, an appellation derived from the family 
of that name, who were originally denomi- 
nated Fitz Urfe. Randal Fitz Urfe, of this 
iamily, was one of the four Knights belong- 
ing to Henry IFs houfehold, who undertook 

4." 
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the murder of Thomas Beckett in the catHe^ 
dral of Canterbury, anno 1170. Of thif 
flock was the famous Nicholas Barham» Ser«- 
jeant at Law in the reign of Elizabeth, from 
whofe family this manor defcended to the 
Botelers : it afterwards, on a divifion of the 
property, came by devifc to the prcfent owner, 
Mrs. Bouverie^ who is relatid to the Earl of 

» 

Radnor. 



The bridge acrois the Med way, in the 
valley beneath, is of ftone, and conftfh of 
ieven arches^ the three principal of which 
ifciay properly be denominated Cydoidal, the 
others Gothic : the bridge, though lofty, it 
yet often impaflaUe, from the fuddeH ovtr« 
flowing of the river, which here frequently 
rifes eighteen feet above its ufual furface in 
the courfe of twenty^four hours, and as fud^ 
denly falls again to its natural level. The 
road over this bridge leads from Sevenoak to 
Cocks heath and Yalding. Dr. Plot re^* 

marks 
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marks that he had difcovered part of a 
Roman way that paflfed over the Medwayt 
m this neighbourhood, and fetmed to point 
its conrfe towards Lenham« 

The meadows that adjoin the river in 
this vicinity are remarked for their extraor-- 
dmary produce of the Tanacetum, or Gar^ 
den Tanfey. 

About a mile and a half ajbove Teftoa 
we pafs Watringbury^ called, in The Texttts 
RofFeniis, Wotringaberia ; a name probably 
derived from its low and watery fituation* 
This manor was anciently in the poflfeffion 
of the Biihop of Baieux» but, after vari^ 
ous alienations, is now the j^t^perty of Sir 
Thomas Stiles, Baronet, .to whofe family a 
handfome pyramidical monument is erefted 
in the church-yard. In the window of the 
churdi is fome curious ftained glafs reprc«- 
felting Edward IIL and his Queen. The 

ftory 
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ftory of the decollation of Saint John the 
Baptift in the fouth window, was originally 
not ill told, but has fuiFered much, parti- 
cularly from a heavy ftorm of hail that 
fell fome years ago. 

A VERY ancient cuftom, which was for-r 
merly obferved in a part of this parifh, called 
Pizein Well, may poffibly, by the curious, 
not be thought unworthy of relation :. — 
It was ele£^irig a deputy to a machine 
called The Dumb Borftiolder of Chart, 
which claimed ai^ authority over fifteen 
houfes in the precind): of Pizein Well) 
every houfebolder of which was formerly 
obliged to pay the keeper, or deputy, one 
penny yearly. This officer is made of 
wood, and is about three feet long, with 
an iron ring at the top, and four others at 
the fides : to the bottom is affixed an iron 
fpike, four inches and a half long, to faft^n 
it in the grgund, the better to enable it to 

perform 
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perform its ofGce, which is that of breaking 
open doors, a ceremony formerly performed 
without the warrant of a juftice of the peace, 
on a mere fufpicion of goods ha\dng been 
unlawfully obtained or concealed within 
this precinft of Pizein Well. 



The annexed Iketch of this wooden 
image may not be unacceptable to the 
curious: the original is now in the pof- 
ieflion of the family of Thomas Clam- 
pard, who was its laft deputy, and who is 
by trade a blackfmith. The deputy was 
anciently elected at the court-lect, who 
held up tliis inftrument when called for 
by a handkerchief, or cord, palled through 
the iron ring, fixed at the top, and thus 
became 
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an&venabk' for it as its keeper; 
ancient cuilom has been difoontinu 
Ibme years* 



A FEW miks weflward is Merewordw 
houfe : it is watered by a (mall ftream that 
empties itfelf into our gentle river, and has 
alfo> from the beauty of its fituation> ample 
claim to our attention. This raanfibn recently 
devolved, with die title of Loid Le Deipencer, 
to Sir Frands Dafliwood, from die late Earl 
of Weftmoreiand, who ei^ed this ftru&ure 
after a defign of Palladio, whofe name flands 
fo defervedly pre-eminent in die lift of archi-. 
te6ts. It was compleated under the dii^ion 
of Colin Campbell, who, in moft of his un- 
dertakings, leems to have dilplayed tafte and 
good fenfe in felefting from the beft matters. 
The main part of this building ftands on a 
fquare, extending eighty- eight feet: each 
front has a handlbme portico of the Ionic 
order : the grand fa^e is by a very noWc 
flight of fteps. 

The 
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The building i5 crowned with a 
circular dome of timber, covered wit;h lesdf 
within which is another of ftucco, th^ fqrms 
the ceiling of the falon, and is thirty-fix 
feet in diameter. Beneath the two domes 
are twenty-four funnels that convey the 
finoak to the lantern above, which is fini(hed 
with copper. This fiibftitue for chimneys 
cotainly pwierves the building mx>ie entire, 
and gives a fuperior air of grandeur to the 
defign. Detached from this edifice are ereftr 
ed two' fpacious wings, at proper diftances ; 
one of whidi is ufod as a ftable, the other 
as a kitchen. Ofiices detached from the 
houfe have certainly their convenience ; 3Jid 
however ornamental they may in fbme cafes 
be deemed^ will yet at the villa, where QIH 
on Sundays muft be had 

^^ Two puddings fmoaking on the board,*' 

not very readily be adopted as an improve- 

T ment 
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mcnt by the citizen, who, in the article of 
TASTE, may be eafily conceived to differ 
with the archited^. 



The tout enfemble of this edifice, in 
tafte and defign, is not unworthy the name 
of Palladio, who had previoufly carried this 
idea into execution in a ^Ua built in the 
neighbourhood of Venice, for a noble eccle- 
fiallic Paolo Almerica 



. The country around Meitworth is a<s 
rich in fcenery as in its foil productive* 

■ " Here the meads, 
^ Enrich'd by Flora's doedal hand, with pride, 
^ Expofe their fpotted verdure. Nor is here 
^ Pomona abfent — ihe, 'midft the hoary leaves, 
"^ Swells the visnnilion cherry; and on each tree 
^ Sufpends the pippen*s palatable gold/* 



SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 

NetTLESTED, or as it is written in 
Doomfday-book, NedestedBj is fituated on 
the eaftern bank of the Medway. The grand 
entrance to the ancient place-houfe of Net- 
tlefted, as it appears in the annexed view, is 
yet /landing; and the uncouth mixture of 
the Gothic and Grecian therein difcemible, 
denotes it to have been erefted about the be- 
ginning of the feventecnth century, a period 
famed for its abfurdity and taftelefs orna- 
ments in building. The date, 155^7, appears 
on a (lone portal on the weft front of the 
remain of this building, which I prefume 
to have been the aera of its repair, as other 
parts of the building carry with them much 
greater antiquity. It appears that a houfe 
of coniiderable confequence was (landing on 
this fpot as early as the reign of Edward III. 

s 

when 
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when Thomas dc Pimpe, the then owner of 
the manor, paid an aid for the lands in 
Nettlefted, on conferring upon Edward the 
Black Prince, the honor of Knighthood, 
in the twentieth year of the reign of his 
father. William de Pimpe, the fon^ kept his 
fhrievalty here three times> in the reign of 
Edward III. It afterwards, in the reign of 
Henry VII. came, by marriage, into the fa- 
mily of Sir John Scott, of Scott's Hall ; in 
which it remained till the beginning of the 
prefent century, when it was alienated to 
Sir Philip Boteler of Teflon, Baronet, by 
whofe will it pafTed into the poflfeflion of 
Mrs. Bouverie, of Tefton Houfe^ mentioned 
in the laft fe£tion> 



The manfion appears to have been Ipa- 
cious and magnificent for the period in which 
it was built. It is overrun with weeds and 
fhrubs, and bears with it every mark of that 
viciffitude and ruin, the inevitable lot of alt 

« 

the 
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the tranfitory labors of the hand of man, 
which however ms^;mficent» and tiioi^ fup 
ported by pillars of marble, 

^ Shan yet dec^ €*ea as the moth's frail cell, 
* Or Iheds of reeds, which fummer's heat repell/' 



The remain of this building is now only 
uied as an oaft, or kiln, for drying hops. 
This is done by fpreading them on a hsir 
cloth, about twelve feet fquare, beneath which, 
at a diftance of about eight feet, is a thick 
plate of iron, regularly heated from below by 
a fpacious ftove* 

The hops lie in this ftate generally about 
twelve hoars, before they are fufficiently 
dried, and the quantity of coals or coke con- 
fumed in this operation is about a hundred 
1}ufhels. 



The hops thus dried are put into bags, 

and 
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and prefied down by a man, who continues 
treading on them for that purpoJe. This 
operation in one of tlie Gothic apartments 
of this venerable building, had rather a 
whimftcal effeft; and feemed fo ftrongly 
contrafted with its original ules, as to in- 
duce me to give a Iketch of what then 
prefented itfelf. 



TuE floor of this ancient room of ftate, 
deeply covered with hops, and in the midft 
of it a ruftic, half buried in a fack, treading 

them 



.« 



I 



^em dtivm, in a kind of perpetual motion^ 
as if bit by a tarantula, or troubled with 
St. Vitus's dance. 

At a fmall diftance from Nettlefted, on the 
oppofite bank of the river, (lands the feat 
of Sir John Shaw, a retired and not ill* 
chofen fituation. About a mile above this 
manfion, we pafs a large kiln for the pur- 
pofe of burning pit-coal into coke $ an ope- 
ration performed by laying the coal under 
earth, and when fet on fire quenching the 

cinders. The fame mode is uied in making 
charcoal from wood. To form the coke, a 
chaldron of coals requires about eighteen 
kours burning. 

Wb now approach the ancient bridge of 
Twyford, which is built of ftone, and has 
more of utility than ornament in its con*» 
ftru£lion. The arches are Gothic, with 

ftrong 
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itrong angular buttreffes raifed againft the 
piers, and are carried to the upper part of 
the fide-walls, 



■• * 



The adjoining village of Twyford, from 
which the bridge derives its name, was writ* 
ten, in the book of Doomfday, Tuiferde, an 
^peliation that it obtained from the two 
Fords which formerly exifled over the two 
ftreams of the Medway, which branch <^ 
from this place. 

From the bridge, a fmall ftream of the 
Medway runs to Yalding, about a mile 
diftance^ but is not navigable* At Yalduig* 
bridge it is joined by the Hunton river, 
which derives its fources from various fprings 
It Great Chart, Ukomb, Eaft Sutton, and 
Cnmbrookt in this county. 

From Twyford bridge, the river bears rts 
(WU& eaftward, through a fertile country, 

whofe 



\ 
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• whofe meadows are famed for producing the 
largeft, and beft breed of cattle, m this 
county. The firft pifturefque objeft that 
prefents itfelf deferving notice is Brantbridgc, 
in the parifh of Eaft Peckham. 

The retired and romantic fituation of this 
ipot is fo peculiarly flriking, as to render it 
impoffible for the eye of obfervation to pafs 
it unnoticed. It is one of thofe fimple and 
intcrefting fcenes, from the fludy of which 
the Dutch and Flemifti artifts, as well as the 
judicious of our own country, have efta- 
blifticd a lafting fame. Nor is this fpot the 
only one in this vicinity to be admired for 
its pidhircfque beauties ; the various mean- 
ilerings and . rcceflcs of the river affording 
perpetual fcenes of that fimplicity in nature, 
which produces the elegant in landfcape. 

The many rivulets which crofs the ad- 
joining meadows in aid of our river, their 

U fmaU 
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.fmallwopden, bridges, and the various ob^ 
je^ts . perpetually pajQlng tbem, ;pFe(ent that 
^PK^veable fcenery, wjuch is inilandfcape, of 

m 

all others, and particularly in rural yievsft, 
the moll enlivening and acceptable, 

xAt rliartlake bridge we approach what is 
^failed 4 Flowing Bolt \ an ingenious con- 
^trivance to pen up the water to a certain 
^degree, fo that it piay, in a dry*&afon, at 
.proper timesi -be. let out to water the ndgh- 

bQuring meadows. The groves of young 
.oaks, elms, and other trees, ;planted along 
,tbe borders of this river, , contribute in no 

fmall degree to the beauty, of the Icenery, 

which is. confiderably heightened by .the .rich. 

gardens of hops tliat are frequently inter-* 

yening. 

s 

Within about two miles of Tunbridge 
the Medway branches cMjt into ieyeral ii{iall 
ftreams, ^^ve of Vfhich yjike at the-tcwA,. 

and 



^ 
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and haVlhg^a<:hifs ftohe bridge, this circum- 
ftanCei*ln''an probabiUt*;^^ ^ave it the name^ 
of- Tbwti^ of Bridges; or ' Tunbridge. To 
tRis pkce/ fince the year 1746, the river ' 
Mtdway was rendered navigable from Maid-* 
(fone; in* the courife of which diftahce there 
is no tide, and but little current. It hay 
the locks to aid its navigation, which is con- 
dfifted by what is cilled the Turibridge Com- 
pany: all merchandize, except ftonfe, paysf' 
four-pence per ton per mile; Camden fays ^ 
a ftatute paffed in the fixteenth year of 
Charles IL for making this river navigable 
in Kent andSuflexj but it does not feem 
to have been eiiforced with hitich feffiEl:, as 
it-is^n6wi- irt dty Teafons, frequently not na 
vigable.- 

The pnhcipalddne bridge over theriver ^ 
at Tihbildga wds begtin- in Aiigufl: 1775^ ' 
when the firft ft6he Was laid on the founda- 
ticm -of th^ old bnd,^ and ^hiflicd about the 

U 2 Eafter 
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Eafler following, at a. county expence of 
eleven hundred pounds: the former bridge 
was likewife of ftone, but fb much decayed 
as to be in a ftate of danger. The prefeiit 
ftrufture is from a defign of Mr. Mylne : it 
is neat and fubilantial, calculated more for 
utility than ornament. 

The venerable ruins of the caftl^ with 
its extended walls, and ivy-mantled towers, 
appear above the bridge in a very pidhirefque 
form. 



This caflle was built foon after the Con- 
queft by Richard De Clare, who received a 
grant of the manor from his relation, the 
Bifliop of Baieux, half-brother to the Con- 
queror. This infatlable prelate, it is faid, 
obtained this manor, with twenty-two others, 
from the See of Canterbury, in a way that 
did no great credit to his reputation : the 
church however got the better of the prieft, 

and 
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and recovered the other twenty<-two manors 
out of his clutches, but he was permitted by 
Lanfranc, the then Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, at the inftance of the King, to retain 
this his favourite refidence. In return for 
the caftle, it appears that Richard De Clare 
gave an equivalent in land, and his caftle 
at :Brionne in Normandy. 

The tenure of this manor was again dif- 
puted by that haughty prieft Thomas Becket, 
and continued many years in fuit, till, in the 
reign of Henry III. a compoiition took place 
between the See of Canterbury and the Clares, 
then Earls of Gloucefter $ to whom it was 
relinquifhed, on condition that they fhould 
be chief butlers and high ftewards at the 
inftalment of the Archbifhops $ they on the 
other hand granting to the Archbiihops the 
wardlhip of their children, and poflibly thp 
care of their wives. 



Thi« 



Tms mahdr/ c^e, &c; catttfe * td ' thfe 
Crtmn by thia attainder- of- ih& Duke of' 
BQckinghatiii in the ■ reighf of^ Hentf'Vni.' 
thdfice t6 Loi^ Htinfiidln, iA' the'^ tiitie' of' 
EHkabeth, aftd in' tlteTdgn-of "Willidfti IIIJ- 
the town <^ f AJnbfidge -gave^ the- title of 
ViToouiit'td the anceftor of the ptektit Earl 
of Rochford, William* Hdnry of NafTau, nearly • 
related to his Sovereign* 

Thm femotis cafife,- ofiee the ftvouroi 
feiat of the firft P^s and hittft eif ahfed nunds, 
affonls at prefent littliB more thian a ftkbjedt- 
for refleftion on the viciffitudcs of earthly' 
greattneft : its keef, which ftill remains, is 
ovei^own ^ilh ivy;^ and its ' extenfive ffag- - 
ments of (fone wallis, which, by their im«- 
mefifethicknefs> fe^ii calculated to ha^eonce' 
Withftood the utmoft exertions of an cnenayi 
are' now with as much caXitioA- preferred to 
bar the entrance of a curious undinquifitiNW 
traveller s and it will not be much a matter 

of 
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\ ^ if, in . this - fortifying age, heavy . 
caonon flioald.foon be placed on its walls, 
to enfure.the Security of itsprefent poiStSbr^ 
who, I am informed, has ^ given a general 
order ^ to prevent any pedbn from feeing^ the 
interior of this venerable place. 

Dome s t i c privacy is unqueftionably fa- 
crod, nor ought it to be invaded ; but in the 
cooimerce of the. world ibme facrifices have 
ever been made to public opinion and public 
^riofity ; and at ftated periods and pre^ 
fcribed feafons, at the intervals of a week, a 
fortnight, or a month, the curtefy of the 
highlit ranks of this kin^om has thrown 
op$n their gardens and> palaces to the eye of . 
the ibanger and travelkn 

16 &N BATH the wails of ^theie ancient ruins^ 
theifloping grounds that beautifully incline 
towards. the river, . ftiU in4icate the fituation 
of t|ie once faa^pos vineyard, reported to 

have 
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have flourifhed here, and which is adduced as 
a proof of the early cultivation of the grape 
in this county. The Medway, thcmgh 
narrow, is navigable for fmall boats from 
hence about a mile, where a fmall ftreamlet 
bends its courfe towards Hillden green, and 
loles itfelf near Shipboum, while the princi* 
pal channel purfues its way towards Pen* 
ihurft ; to which place I prefume it might 
with eaie be made navigable, fhould the 
proprietors, who are impowered to complete 
the navigation as far as Foreft row in Suflex^ 
think it an objefi of fufficient Importance. 

About two miles from Tonbridge, al^ 
though at fome diftance from the river» i 
cannot omit to mention a Gothic maniioa 
called Great Bounds, probably fo named 
from its being the extreme boundary of the 
lowy, or liberty of Tunbridge. This houfe 
was anciently in the pofieflion of Lord Berkley, 
the proprietor of Tunbridge cz&k, till, in 

the 
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the beginning of the reign of James I. it wa$ 
conveyed to Sir Thomas Siftythe, whofe de- 
icendant married the famous Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, the Sachariffa of Waller. The very 
extenfive and richly diverfified profpeft which 
this place commands, peculiarly merits the 
attention of the ftranger. Among other ob- 
jcfts, the moft confpicuous witlun our view, 
is Somerhill, the refidence of William Wood- 
gate, Efq. This venerable manfion was built 
by the Earl of 5t. Albans, in the reign of 
Charles L 



The grand ftate apartment is noble and 
ipacious, and retains its original form, as 
well as much of its gilding and other deco- 
rations : but many of the out-offices yet re- 
maining give ftrong marks of much more an- 
cient date, which muft have been the cafe, as 
this fpot was once the refidence of Sir Francis 
>Valfingham. From this eminent Statefman 

X it 
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It derolved to his daughter Frances : a Ia(^> 
the fplendor of whofe matrinK^ial connec^ 
tions, if we take into our confideration the 
rank and diftinguiflied eminence of the per->^ 
fens chofen, has hardif been eqaialkd in the 
hiflory of female life. Her firft choice was 
the renowned Sir Philip Sydney, then the 
unfortunate Earl of £fiex» and laftly Richard 
de Burgh, Marquis of Clanrickard and Earl 
of St. Albans, who built this feat. The heir 
of this extraordinary lady was Margaret 
Vifcountefs Purbeck. This diftinguifhed 
manfion affords us alfo another lefTon c^ the 
inflability of every thing human. 

In WaBcer's Hiftory of Indcpendance, he 
feys " Somerhill, a pleafant feat, worth one 
** thoufand pounds a year, belonging to the 
•* Earl of St. Albans, is given by the junto to 
** their bloodhound Bradfliaw: fo he hath 

warned the Ccuntefle of Leiceller '^who 

formerly 
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*' formeiij had it in pofTeflion to raife 
** a debt of three thoufand pounds, pre- 
*^ tended due to her from the faid Earle ; 
which (he hath already raifed fourfold) to 
quit the poflelfion againft our Lord-day 
^ next.*' 
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SECTION XIII. 

Jr EKSHURST Place, if we alone take into 
our confideration the celebrity of its former 
pofTeiTor, the gallaiit ancT all-accomplifhed 
Sir Philip Sydney, could not properly have 
been paffed unnoticed ; but it has in itfelf, 
as a fpacious and venerable remain of anti^ 
quity, a ilill higher claim to our attention. 
It is to be regretted, that the fize of this 
undertaking is rather too confined to admit of 
an illuflratioa of all the parts of this noble 
and extenfive building. We have yet at- 
tempted to give fome idea of the fcenery, by 
obtaining the beft point of view for com-« 
prizing the whole, in which the church of 
'Penfhurft, with its venerable tower ^ and 
Gothic fpires breaking through the interven- 
ing thicket of trees, is included. 

The 
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The neighbouring village of Pcnfliurft, 
or as it is fometimes written in ancient re* 
cords, Penceftre, derives its name from the 
old Britifh word pen> the fummit, or top o( 
eny place» and hyrst, a wood« 

From the naine of this place Waller, 
with mwe gallantry than truth, todc occafion 
to afcribe to his Sacharifia, Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, who refided here, the power of 
changing the wildnefs and tuKiuiance of the 
natural beauties of nature, into die regula«< 
rity of a garden, and that 

^ Her prefence had fuch more than human grace, 
^ That it could civilize the rudeft place^ 
^ And beauty too, and order could impart, 
^ When Nttnre ne'er ifUcnded it, nor Art/' 

Penshurst Place was, in the time of 
Edward I., in the poflfeflion of Sir Stephen 
De Penefhurfte, who was made CSonftable cit 
Dover Caftle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports 

by 
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t^ Henry 11 L; after which it was conveyed 
to John De Polteney^ who, in the reign of 
Edward II. had Iicenfe to embattle his man^. 
iion-houie of Penfhurft^ and, in the reign 
ef Edward III. he was fo highly favoured a& 
to receive from that Prince the honour of 
Knighthood. In the feme reign he waa 
four times elected to the high office of Lord 
Mayor of the city of London. From this family 
k came by marriage to Sir John Devereux^ 
who, in the fucceeding reign of Richard XL 
bad alio a Iicenfe to embattle and fortify this 
manfion. After pafiing through feveral 
hands it was at length forfeited to the Crown, 
in the fourth year of Edward VL by the at- 
tainder of Sir Ralph Vane. The eftate was 
then given by that young Prince, in 1553, to 
Sir William Sydney, who enjoyed it but a 
few months : from him. it •devolved to his 
infant fon. Sir Henry, who, from his child-r 
hood) was bred at Court, and was the play- 
mate and bed-fellow of Prince Edward* 

The 
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The young Monarch afterwards inack hint 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber; and b 
faid to have taken fo much delight in his 
company, as to have rarely permitted his 
abfence. The young Prince expired in his 
arms at Greenwich foon after; at which 
period Sjj: Henry retired to Penftiurft, there 
to indulge his grief; and by thus withdrawr 
ing himfelf efcaped the fury of the times,^ 
and mod probably the fatal confequencea 
that attended his father- in^aw, the Duke of 
Northumberland, in the fucceeding reign of 
the bigotted Mafy. This fa£l is adverted to 
in the infcription over the gate-way at the 
grand entrance.. 

This ancient manfion has been formerly 
a place of confiderable ftrength, as appears 
from its immenfe walls and high embattled 
towers. Tlie principal entrance to the great 
quadrangle, which is of hewn ftone, is 
nearly in its original Got^c ftate of defigp, 

and 
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and imprefles the mind very forcibly with 
the gloomy and refcrved pomp of our brave 
anccftors. The hall is fpacious and lofty, 
and the fragments of ancient armour, here 
exhibited ftrongly, recall to memory 

** TTic ancient errant Knights, 
^^ Who won their ladies hearts in figtits, 
<< And cut whole Giants into fritters, 
^ To put thetn into amorous twitters." 



Wb fee here the Knights of Chivalry in 
ancient times making impreflion upon their 
ladies* hearts in battle, and hacking and 
hewing their way into their afFeflions : anci 
if fuch ftrange things as theie could avail in 
love, can we wonder that the modern chani- 
pion of this fublime profedion (hould en- 
deavour to mix arms with eloquence j and, 
for. the purpofe of imprefllng his audience, 
ihould be found flourifliing his da'gger in aid 
of the flights of his oratory. 



«* 



"The 
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The apartments of this famous manfion 
have heen much modernized within a few 
years by the late owner, William Perry, Efq. 
who became poffefTed of this eflate by mar« 
riage with the Honourable Elizabeth Sydney, 
niece to the late Earl of Leicefter. 



Among other pi£lures in this maifion 
two particularly merit attention ; the one of 
Sir Philip, the other of his fifter, the Coun-» 
lefs of Pembroke — A family refemblance 
may eafily be difcovered. The countenancs 
of the latter highly juftifies the poet's warmeft 
culogium. And in the features of the former 
may be traced the elegant and placid min<f 
9f the accomplifhed gentleman* 

In contemplating this venerable and ex- 
tenfive pile, the mind naturally reverts to 
that period in which it received its greateil 
ornament, by giving birth to Sir Philip Sydney 
in 1554. Ben Johnfon poetically obferves, 

that 



J 
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that on this occafion " All the Mufes metV 
and other writers affert, tliat in him was 
born the ** darling of his time, and of his 
" country." We may likewife add, on the 
authority of Sir Fulke Grevil, if the teftimony 
of a father may be relied on, that in this 
child, at a very tender age, he had noticed 
fnch ftrong marks of genius and charadler, 
that he pronounced him to be ^^ lumen fa* 
*^ miliae,*' the light of his family. 

No apology feems neceffary for this par* 
tiality of the parent towards the child, 
fince all Europe with one confent feem to 
have pronounced him the compleatefl: gen- 
tleman of his time: every accompliftiment 
iat eafy upcm him ; he was wife and leamed 
in the fchools ; gallant in the field ; and, as 
a courtier, as free from the pedantry of the 
one, as from the boifterous manners of the 
other. He obtained various pofts of honour 
from his Sovereign ^ he was deemed worthy 

Ya ta 
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td be put in nomination for the Crown ot 
Poland; an honour, which probably might 
have been conferred; had not the Queen 
refufed to further his promotion, left, as Ihe 
expreffed herfelf, fhe ftiould " lofe the jewel 
" of her time." 



These extraordinary diftin£tions at home 
ai^d abroad, the corredtnefs of his morals, 
and the heroifm and humanity which he 
difplayed in the clofmg ad: of his life, place 
him as a fcholar, a ftatefman^ a foldier, and 
a man, in as elevated a point of view 
as human nature has ever been known to. 
attain. 



High as this extraordinary character 
feems to have ranked in the eyes of alt 
Europe, and univcrfally as his works were at 
that time read -, and though it was in the opi« 
nion of Lord Brook, a diftinguilhed poet of 
his day, thought an honor to have it infcribed 

upon 
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upon his tomb, ** The friend of Sir Philip 
** Sydney," yet a modem noble autlior not 
only eftimates the extraordinary qnalifica- 
tions of this great man, by a ftandard very 
different from that which was ufed by the 
beft judging of his own age; but has alfb 
by an impotent attack endeavoured to tra- 
duce his heroifm : he aflerts, that ^ no man 
feems to him fo aftonifhing an obje£l of 
temporary admiration;" and proceeds to 
alk, " when we enquire what prodigious 
*' merits excited fuch admiration, what do 
** we find ?" " Great valour." But it was 
" an age of heroes." 

To a plain man it fhould feem to be more 
eafy to acquire a reputation for valour in the 
age of effeminacy, than in that of heroifm ; 
and, he who was feared by the foldiers of 
Alva, can never be robbed of his laurels in 
any age, or by any reafoning. It would 
hardly be better founded to fay, that no royal 

or 
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or noble author of the prelent day can Be 
pof&fled of diftinguifhed merit, becaufe the 
prefs does not at this period teem with the 
literaiy labours of Princes and of Peers. 



Of the qualities of his mind, and his 
literary productions, he obferves, '* in full 
^' of all other talents we have a tedious, 
"lamentable, pedantic, paftoral romance, 
" which the patience of a young virgin in 
" love cannot now wade through." 

Notwithstanding there may be fbme 
truth in this remark, yet with due refpeft 
to the difcemment of his contemporaries, 
both wits and fcholars ; and adverting to 
the degree of refinement which our language 
had at that time attained, even the " Ar- 
cadia," did not merit {o indifcriminate & 
cenfure. 



Whatever may be the cafe now, we 

iiild 
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find from an author of the times, quoted 
by the . late Mr. Warton, in the laft vohime 
of his " Hiftory of Poetry," that the graveft 
monitions were thought neceflfary to reftrain 
the young women of that age from reading 
it more than enough.— The advice given is. 
Let the ladies learne plaine workes of all 
kinde, fo they take heed of too open 
*' feaming : and inftead of reading Sir Philip 
'' Sydney's Arcadia, let them reade the 
" Grounoes op good Huswifery/' 



c< 



cc 



And, I (hall add, merely from the fmgu- 
larity of the circumftance, for it would be 
otherwife idle to accumulate proofs of the 
notorious popularity of this work— -that 
the celebrated but unfortunate Lord Eflex, 
upon his return from Portugal, in 1596, 
was addrefied in a poem, called '^ An Egloge 
*• Gratulatorie, entituled to the Right Ho- 
*^ nourable and renowned Shepherd op 
*• ALBioNsARCADiEjRobertEarlofEffexi" 

and 
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and even fo late as the middle of the next 
century, Dr. Heylin, an author, who is 
called the learned ornament of our nation, 
writes thus of Sir Philip Sydney : " I cannot 
" make too honourable a mention of him, and 
" of his Arcadia, a book which, befides its 
" excellent language, rare conti'ivance, and 
" dele£lable ftories, hath in it all the ftrains 
*' of poefie; comprehendeth the whole art of 
" (peaking ; and to thofe who can diicem, and 
"will obferve, afFordeth notable rules of de- 
** meanour, both private and public." We 
find liim alfo thus defcribed by a wit, in an 
elegant couplet, though marked with the 
charaftcrlftical quaintnefs of the times : 



«• 'T would make one think (fo fwcct of love he lings) ' 

1 

** His pens were quills pluck'd off from Cupid's wings. 



f» 



We fhall clofc our teftimonies on the 
merits of this high and unblemifhed cha- 
rafter, by oppofmg to the noble author we 
have quoted, the authority of a copy of royal 

verfcs. 
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verfes in the language of that noble author 
himfclf, " under the relpeftable name of 
" James I." 

** When Venus faw the noble Sydney dying, 
" She thought it her beloved Mars had been ; 
^* And with the thought thereat (he fell a crying, 
^* And caft away her rings and carknets clean. 
^* He that in death a Goddefs mockt and grieved, 
" What had he done (trow you) if he had lived !'* 

It is impoffible to refleft on the condu6t 
of our Englifh Virgil, Sydney, to the poor 
and neglefted Spencer, without allowing that 
he had a foul for the mufe, and a 

** Hand Open as day for melting charity." 

The peculiar circumftances attending the 

patronage of our bard, may, perhaps, though 

well known, yet not be thought unworthy 
recital. 



To Sydney then Spencer introduced him- 

2 fcif 
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ifelf with no other rec6mmendati(»i <§iah thfc 
merit of a fragment of his owta Svork, *h* 
" Pi6lure of Dcfpair" in his " Lcgertd of 
Holinefs i" and fo true and determined was 

< 

that great man's judgment, that, without wait- 
ing for the opinion of the world, with whofe 
teftimony he has iince been abundantly ikhc- 
tioned, declared hinifelf at otice liis admirer -, 
and, in a tranfport of pleafure, as it is faid, 
ordered him fifty pounds a piece, for feveral 
ftanzas, with this exceffivc compliment: 
" Make hafte ! left I (hould be obliged to give 
" you my whole eftate/' 

The following ^ftanzas 6f Fletcher, in 
his Purple Ifland, are fo elegantly turned, 

« 

fo feelingly delineate the neglcdied -ta- 
lents, as well as fate, t)f the Bard, and, 
by fo happy a contraft, exalt the charac- 
ter of his noble patron, that I have in- 
troduced them in this place without pre- 
face or apology. 

" Witncflc 






^ 
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^ Wlttvfttc our Colli)*; whom though all the graces^ 

^ And all the mufes nurd ; whofe well-taught fong 
^ Parnassus felf, and Glorian f embraces, 
^^ And all the learnM, and all the Ihepherds throng | 

^' Yet all his hopes were croft, all fuits deniM ; 

<* DircouragM, fcom'd, his writings vilifi'd ; 
^ Poorly (poor man) he liv'd s poorly (poor man) he di'd. 

^< And had not that great Hart{, (whofe honoured bead 

^* Ah li^ full low) ptti*d thy wofuU plight ; 

** There hadft thou lien unwept^ unburied, 

^< Unbleft, nor grac*t with any common rite : 
^* Yet (halt thou live, when thy great foe§ fliall fink 
^ Beneath his mountain tombe, whofe fitme ihall fiink ; 

** And time his blacker name ihall blurre with blackeft ink. 

** O let ^h* lambick Mufe revenge that wrong, 
^ Which cannot flumber in thy Iheets of lead : 
^^ LfCt thy abufed honour eric as long* 
^ As there be quills to write, or eyes to reade : 
^^ On his rai)k name let thine own votes be turn'd i 
^* Ob may that man that hath the MufisfcorfCd^ 
Aliviy mr diad^ bi ever ^a Mufe adoriCdl 



u 



At the birth of Sir Philip an oak was 
planted in the park, on the fpot now called 

* SpcQCcr. f t £lUabetli« % Sir Philip Sydney. \ Lord Burldsb. 

Z 2 Bears. 
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Bears Oak. This oak is celebrated by Wal- 
ler in the following lines : 

** Go, boy, and carve this paffion on the bark 
*' or yonder tree, which Hands the (acred mark 
** Of noble Sydney's birth ; when fuch benign, 
** Such more th&n mortal-making ftars did Ihine } 
*' That there they cannot but for ever prove 
" The monument, and pledge of humble love," 



Whether the tree now (hewn (of which 

the annexed Iketch is a portrait) be the iden-. 

tical one here alluded to or no, I cannot 

afcertain, 
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afcertain, but, from its venerable appearancc> 
it may be poffible. It meafures twenty-two 
feet in circumference ; and within the hollow 
of its fpacious trunk is affixed a feat capable 
of receiving feveral perfons. This noble 
tree ftands near a fine piece of water called 

Lancup Well. 

This park and neighbourhood is celebrated 

for the large growth of its trees, one of which 

.was cut down about eight years fince, and 

produced eight hundred and forty feet of 

timber, weighing twenty-one tons. 

Near Well Place, in the park, there is a 
fine fpring called Kidder's Well, which has 
been found, on analizing it^ to be a ftronger 
chalybeate than thofe of Tunbridge. The 
fpring rifes into a done bafon, which was 
erefted by an Earl of Leicefter many years 
ago. In the neighbourhood of Penftiurft there 

are 
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are mmy o^er fprings, whkli are likewise 
fmnd to partake more or lefs of die dialy^ 
b«ite quality ; it is worthy of remarks that 
the vicinity is famed for its veins of iron. 

In a de^ hole in the riv^r M^way, called 
Tapner's Hole, near the lower end of tius 
park, a ftrong ebullition appears on the fur- 
face of tb« water, from a fpring which rifes 
beneath. The park confifts of four hundred 
and twenty acres, but ha« net, in my judg^ , 
ment, fuch advantages of prefpe6l or fitua«> 
tion as are to be found in other parts of this 
fertile county. Under this impreflion, and 
from the decayed and negk^ed ftate of the 
building, it is with regret I contemplate the 
probability of a total decay of this manfioit 
of Heroes. Should thai event take place, and 
no flone remain to indicate its farmer great-i- 
fiefs, yet iliall imagination fondly trace the 
fpot where Sydney firft drew breath, that 

Sydney, 
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SyAicy, whofe haine caai itsvtt he forgottea 
t^hSk <degance of maimers and troe great- 
nefs cif wind ifhiaA be thought to SgtSff 
human nature. 



I CANNOT quit Penftiurft without men- 
tioning an additional honour it has received 
in giving birth to the renowned Algemoon 
Sydney, whofe zeal and integrity in the 
caufe of patriotifm, and deep fkill in the 
fcience of government, muft ever render him 
dear to the lover of his country. In an aca- 
demical prize poem ample juftice has been 
done to his merits by the elegant pen of a 
dignitary of the church, and one of its pre- 
fent ornaments : 

*' UnconquerM Patriot! formM by ancient lore, 
^^ The love of ancient freedom to reftore ; 
*^ Who nobly aded what he boldly thought, 
*' And feal'd by death the leilba that he taught ! 

The ftream of the Medway paffing the 
extremity of the gardens at Penfhurft winds 

its 
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its narrow courfe towards Hever, about a 
mile weftward of Chidingftone, through 
which place the river Eden pafles, and near 
which it joins the Medway. 



SECTION 
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SECTION XIV; 

X HE remain of tlie ancient caftle of 
Hever, here prefented, is nearly perfeft in its 
exterior form. It was conftrufted in the 
reign of Edward III. by William De 
Hever, who had licenfe to embattle it» as 
was cuftomary, at that period i from that 
family it came by marriage to the Cobhams 
of this county, from wham it derived the 
compound name of Hever Cobham. It was 
by one of that family fold to Sir GeofFry 
BuUeyne, Knight, grandfather to Lady Ann 
Bulleyne, the ill-fated Queen of Henry VIII. 
Her father. Sir Thomas, was advanced by 
this Monarch to the title of Vifcount Roch- 
ford, and afterwards, in the 21ft year of his 
reign, to that of Earl of Wiltftiire and Or- 
roond. This nobleman completely repaired, 

A a and 
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and made many additions to, the caille. 
His daughter, Ann BuUeyne, refided here 
at the time Henry paid his court to 
her, and the apartment in which fhe Hept, 
{till retains her i^ame. ^^v^r^l lette;:^ of the 
amorous tyrant are now exiftiiig, wh^h ang 
addrefled to her at this pUce, 

After the death of jher ffidxtr, the 

King feized on this caftle, with its do- 

mefnes, in right of his la^e wife, the Carl's 

daughter. They remained in his hvid« 

till the thirty-fecond year of his reign, whe^ 

he granted them, in 1541, to giioth^ of 

his wives, the Lady Ann of Cleves j whofe 

fate, though (hort of death, was little Ids 

unfortunate. After her repudiation, thip 

caflje became her refidence ; and (hf h^ld ijt 

on the hard terms of not hieing fuffcred tft 

quit the realm without the King's confent, 

Oi' that of his fucceflbrs. Here ftie renjainedj^ 
» • 

during 
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^fing her life, fot a Kngering period of 
about twelve years : fhe died ill the foartk 
yeai* of the reign of Philip and Mary, at 
wliieh time this caftte reverted^ to fhe Crown, 
ft was afterwards given by Queen Mary 
to Sir Edward W^degrave ; whofe family, 
in the year ijiSy conveyed it to Sir. 
William Humphreys, Baronet, then Lord 
Mayor of London ; and, in the year 1745, 
. it was purchafed by Timothy Waldo, Efq. 
in who(b family it now remains. 

The neighbouring village of Hever hai 
little to recommend it to notice. It was an-* 
ciently part of the extenfive patrimony of 
Sir Stephen De Penchefter, or Pchfhurft. 
In the church is an altar tomb of black 
marble, erefted to the memory of the £arl 
of Wiltfliire, father to Ann BuUeyne, on 
which is hiff effigy in brafs, dreffed in the 
robes of the Garter. This neighbourhood 
is famed for its fertile production of oak 

A a 2 trees, 
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trees, which grow to an imcommon Xavfft 
iize» 



The river Eden, deemed one of the prin- 
cipal flreams that fall into the Medway, paffes 
Jlever in its courfe from Eden Bridge. It de- 
rives its iburce from leveral fprings in the vici* 
nity of Crowhurft> in the County of Surry* 

« 
Returning to Penfhnrft, another (beam 

falls into the Medway, flowing from Cow- 
don, an obfcure village in this county, near 
which it divides itielf into ieveral fmall 
channels towards Starborough caftle, in 
Surry, from whence it is fupplied by various 
copious fprings. 

As this part of the river affords no ob* 
jecl particularly attra£live, I Ihall purfue its 
eaftern direftion towards Tunlwridge Wells, 
in which courfe it branches forth from the 
vicinity of ChafFord, where formerly flood a 

ieat 
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feat of Sir Geoi|;e Rivers, Baronet, now the 
property of Sir Peter Rivers Gay. 

The Medway then pafles the village of 
Afhurft, or the Wood of Afhes, once famed 
for the fuperftition of its inhabitants, whole 
credulity was fo great, as to believe in the 
growth of the nails and h^, and even of the 
body^ of a wooden crucifix, which was occa- 
fionally fhewn to them by their wily prieft, 
who, whatever might be thought of the in- 
creafe of the figure, himfelf probably grew 
fleck and fat, upon this addition to his bene* 
fice. 



BETWEEN this callage and Groombridge 
tiie Medway again takes feveral dire6Hons 
towards Afhdown and Waterdown Forefts, in 
SuiTex, where it is fupplied by various fprings« 

Groombridge is about three miles from 
Tanbridge Wells, and is within the pariih 

of 
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of Speldhurft; it has formerly heav^fhce 
of much note, and wa^ anciently caifed 
Gromencbregge, a name probably derived 
from ^lat of a noble Saxon, who is> i^faited 
to have been its original proprietor, and 
from whon^ it came to the family of the 
Cobhffiis and the Clintons : they fold it to^ 
the renowned Knight, Sir Richard Walter, 
who accompanied Henry V. into Fraftce, 
and there highly diftingniftied himfelf in the 
field of Agincourt. la that famous battle 
he is faid to have found the Duke of Orleans 
amidft the (lain, with finall figns of life re- 
maining, when, by the King's order, he wasp' 
committed to the care and cuftody of this 
Knight, who conduced him prifoner to 
Groombridge. At this manficai he was kdpt 
in honourable confinement twenty-five years* 
On paying four hundred thoufand crowns 
for his ranfom he obtained his releafe ; and 
fb highly was he fatisfied with the liberal 
treatment of liis generous hoft, that he re- 
built 
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built his rosniion, and repaired the pariih 
jcburirh, oyer the porch of which his arm^ 
^e fiill to he ieea. As a f^irthpr mark of 
his approbation, and perpetual tnemonal of 
his merits> he aiTi^ed to Sir Richard, md 
his heirs for ever, the efcutcheon of Fi^ance^ 
fufpended on a wahiut^tree, with this rootto^ 
*' Hi fruiftus virtutis." 

Between Groombridge Place and the 
Wells, the imnienfc craggy rocks and deep 
vallies, with the lofty clifiFs and narrow gloomy 
chafms that lead through them» yield a more 
noble fpecies of £cenery than has yet pre^ 
fented itielf in this purfnit^ Some of the& 
eminences are more than feventy feet in 
height, and ftrike the beboMer from the val* 
ties beneath, with a peculiar df^ree of plea^ 
iiire and afionifliment. This romantic and 
retired icenery is within two mile^ of the 
WeUs, and is a retreat much frequented by 
(^ company who refort thither; the an- 
nexed 
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Qcxed iketch^ from a fcene in the high road, 
will faintly convey an idea of a place on 
which various conje6tures and opinions have 
been formed. From the wonderful and fin* 
gular appearance of nature, and the varied 
and irr^;ular difpofition of thefe rocky pro- 
minencies, little doubt remains of thdr being 
the effect of fome violent convulfion of the 
earth* 



'• The general face of the neighbouring 
^untry corroborates the idea ; but at what 
period this may have happened, philofbphy 
is not able to trace, nor hiftory to reveal. In 
the forefl of this neighbourhood is a limpid 
fpring of very delicious water, known by the 
appellation of Adam*s Well i the ^ortues of 
'which feem to be of ilill more ancient date 
than the adjacent wells at Tunbridge. It is 
only within a few years that this place has 

» 

been aoceffible by carnages, and it has ever 
been with difficulty reached even by peribns 

on 
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en fo6t» who were obliged to fcramble over 
h^ge, bramble^ and brier to attain it. 

The well was purcfaaied by the late Mr^ 
Pinchbeck within the laft thirty years^ 
through the perfuafion of a Yorkftiire attor- 
ney and others, whole horfes had been ma?^ 
terially benefited by the ufe of the waters;.. 
If the poem,, from which the following lines 
are extra£ted, be true, this Well may fairly 
rival the waters of LetlK* for here all chronic- 
and other complaints, not to except the 
pangs arifing from the tender paflion, maj^c 
be removed^ and every huxqan ill 

^* Yields to Us balmy power ; 
^^ Dii^bled lunhs, inflamed eyes, 
*^ And bbfoms full of plaintive fighs^ 
^ Are foften'd ev'ry hour.'* 

The river Medway, in its courie towarcb 
Spcldhurft, works feveral mills, and at the. 
\illage it acquires fafiicient firength. to fup- . 

Bb. ply. 
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ply a confiderable iron foundery, callod Bar* 
den Fqrnace^ where cannon of the largeft 
dimenfions have formerly been made $ an4 
in the neighbourhood a great quantity of 
iron ore has been dug up. 

The efficacy of the medicinal waters at 
Tunbridge Wells are fo well known as tq 
render a minute hidory of them unnecefTary. 
The virtues of thefe waters are reported to 
have been accidentally difcovered in the begin* 
ping of the reign qf James I. by Dudley Lord 
North, while he refided in thisneighbourhoodt 
The fprings then opened were feven in num* 
ber, which were foon afterwards reforted tp 
by mitltitudes of the middling and lower clafs 
of people, who received great benefit fro^^ 
them : thefe fpiings, being on the borders of 
Lord Abergavenny's eftates, it became his 
jntereft to give them every advantage in hi^ 
power; be therefore cleared them of aU 
incumbrances^ ordered wells to be funk, a 

pavement 
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]^a\fement to be laid round theifl, ind the 
whole to be inclofed widi wooden rails. In 
tiie year 163 a Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I. was advifed to vi(it this place for 
the recovery of her health ; and tents were 
ei*e£led for her reception upctti Biftiop's Down 
Common, as at that time, no houfe flood on 
diis de(art part of the county. She is faid 
to have one day walked from the well into 
Ae borders of SufTex, where, growing weary, 
fhe fat down on a bank for repofe, afte;r 
which fhe ordered a flone to be placed there 
in remembrance of her excurfion ; and fbme 
adulatory lines were added thereto by one of 
her attendants. Of the flone, or infcription, 
no trace is to be found ; but the fpot has 
ierved as a refling place to many a weary 
traveller fince her time, as an ale-houfe has 
been ere6ted thereon, in the road to Frant, 
and is known by the fign of the Black Dog. 
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. TtTNBRiDGB Wells, in the reign oS 
Charles 11., was much patronized by hi& 
Queen and the Royal Family, and. under 
fuch diflipated influence it became as much 
the (eat of gaiety and fa(hion» as the refort 
of difeafe and infirmity. About this period 
every improvement and accommodation took 
place; and it has fince continued, particularly 
with perfons of the firft fafbion, to hold the 
higheft rank amongft our places of public 
refort. 



The air of this vicinity is deemed pecu- 
liarly falubrious ; and its rides, in point of 
profpe£l, are. delightful ; but. the depth of 
fsmd in the high roads renders them, attlie 
feafon when the wells are moft frequented^ 
extremely unpleafanL 

The vaiious mounts, Ephraim, Sioin, £cc« 
have each their claim to notice ; the appella- 
tion of the latter has been given within the 

lafl: 
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laft century by an honeft publican, of the 
name of Jordan, who built the firft houfe on 
this fpot. 

The produce of the furrounding country 
it fertile in the growth of the holly, fyca- 
more, yew and other trees, from which an 
ingenious manufa£tory of ufeful and elegant 
inlaid works, has been eftablifhed. Among 
other luxuries for which Tunbridge Wells 
is famed, the delicious wheat-ear, or Englifh 
ortolan, fhould not be forgotten. Thefe 
birds, during the fummer ieafon, are found 
in great abundance on the South Do\vns, 
where, to catch them, the fhepherds make 
little holes about a foot long and fix inches 
broad, in which they place fnares of horfe- 
hair ; the birds, being fearful of rain, run 
into thefe holes for flielter, on the approach 
of every cloud, and are caught in great num- 
bers. 



SECTION 
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SECTION XV^ 

pROM Tvmbridgc Wdls our river Med^ 
way, in a very narrow (beam, winds it fpiral 
courfe towards the elegant remains of Bay- 
l^m Abbey; I call them elegant} aphrafe 
that may by fome be deemed an improper 
epithet ; but if ever the word could be ap- 
plied to ruinated fceneryi it certainly is hero 
^miiTible. The cluftered Gothic pillars, 
tlie broken pointed arches and richly fculp- 
tured ornaments^ all mouldering into decay 
and tufted here and therewith the (baggy 
mofs and creeping ivy, render it an afTem- 
blage of objects equally beautiful in the eye 
pf the painter, and the contemplation of the 
moralifl. Lo ! 

4 

<* PaiEon flecps while mouldering ruins (peak ^ 
«< Methinks I hear fome furrow'd Monk relate, 
ff What frenzy ure'd to Bayham's ftill retreat i 
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^ With vain regret, in penfire mood declare 
^ I fought at Agincoiuty my trade was war i 
^ But quitting honor, and ambition's road, 
^ Sought an afjlum in this houTe of God.'* 

This venerable and extenfive ruin was 
formerly an Abbey of Premonftratenfian or 
White Canons, an order founded about the 
year 1120, at Premonftre, in France, from 
whence it derives its appellation. Their 
habit was a white cafibck, with a rochet over 
it, and a long white cloak. This religious 
prder was introduced into England as early 
as the reign of King Stephen. The priory 
was originally eftablifhed in the neighbours- 
hood of Maidftone ; but the Monks pre« 
tending not to like the air of that place, or 
thinking that they might have addrefs to 
procure a better^ (hewed . a diffatisfaftioa 
in the enjoyment of this fpot. 

The influence of a Monk's rhetoric over 
the fofter fex, has become almoft proverbial : 

in 
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4 

in this cafe they applied that talent (b dex* 
teroufly, as to prevail on the daughter of 
their founder, Ralph De Dene, who bore the 
appellation of Ela De Sackville, to remove 
them to Bayham, or, as it was then called, 
(in the reign of Richard I.) Begeham Abbey. 
By this lady, and other pious patrons, this 
Abbey was largely endowed, and, probably, 
from thefe liberal benefaaions, became one 
of the fiiit that Cardinal Wolfey laid his 
clutches on, to enable him to profecute the 
plan of founding his Colleges of Ipfwich 
and Oxford. Amidft thefe charming ruins, 
Mr. Pratt, their owner, has built a good 
houfe, and fomewhat in the Gothic ftyle, 
that it may alfimilate with the tafte of 
the adjoining ruins. This gentleman is ne- 
phew . to Earl Camden^ a name diftinguiihed 
in. the annals of this country, and deeply 
impreffed in the breaft of every Englifliman 
who admires the fabric of our excellent con^ 
ftitution. 

C c Having 
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Ha VI NO followed the courfe of our river 
Medway through its various meandrings to 
this much admired fpot, its ftream from 
hence may be deemed fo infignificant as to 
render any further purfuit of it uimecellaiy. 

J CANNOT) however» take leave of the 
banks of this River» fertile and beautiful as 
I have found it in every part, without paying 
an equal tribute of refpe6t and admiration 
to that high charader by which the men 
of Kent have been fo renowned above 
thofe of every other part of our much-* 
envied ifland. The united teftimonies of 
the great, the brave and the learned, may 
be truly adduced in fupport of this po(i«* 
tion. Time has done away the fuipicion 
of flattery on their part, and truth, by the 

< 

confent of ages, has ftamped an indelible 
authority on their names. Cieiar highly 
commended their humanity. Lamhante 
himfelf, a venerable authority, in his peram-» 

buladons^ 
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bulations, bears honorable record of their 
fame, and adds the weight of a name of 
much higher antiquity, that of Gervafius, to 

prove '' Cl)at t^e foretoatQ in all tiattelltf 
^' belongetti to tbem (b; a cettain pre^ 

*' eminence) in tig&t of tfieir mani)oolie. 

'' 3lt i0 agrecQ ti? all men, tliat tbete 

'' toere netiet anp bonDsmen (ot t)illaine0, 

'' a0 ttz lato calletii ti)em) in ^tntr 

Theie perfonal immunities were doubtlefs 
the rewards of perfonal courage ; and there 
feems as little doubt that the men of Kent 
had an unqueflionable title to thefe diftinc- 
tionsj as our poet Drayton, in his Poly 
Olbion, which includes the hiftory of every 
other county in the realm, has emphatically 
recited them. 

** Of all the Englijh fblrcs be thofc furnam*d the F/v/, 
•• And /ffremo/l ever plac'd when ihey (hall rcckon'd be.^* 

The affertion of Lambarde is confirmed 
by Camden. He quotes from the polycra- 

C c a tion 
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tion of John of Salifcury the following 
fentence : — " As a reward of .,^t fignal 
** courage which our Kent, with great might 
V and fteadinefs, fliewed againft the Danes, 
*' they do to this day lay claim to the honour 
" of the firft ranks, and the firft charge iti 
" all engagements." And he farther quotes 
Malmefbury, who fays in their praife, 
" The countiy people and the citizens in 
** KENT, retain the fpirit of that ancient no- 
^' bility, above the reft of tlie Englifti ; being 
** more ready to afford refpeft and kind ert- 
** tertainment to others, and lefs inclinable 
" to revenge injuries. 

The fame idea of the military prowefs of 
the men of Kent, and their foremoft claims to 
the poft of honor, and danger, which has been 
fupported by fuch numerous, and refpeflablc 
teftimonies, amongft the earlieft authors of 
our national liiftory, feems to have been 
dopted by an elegant writer of the prefent 

century ; 
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century; and extended as far as rhetorical 
figureS) and the licence cf poetical language^ 
can cany it. He firft ftates the popular, and 
moft probably fabulous, tradition, that this 
ifland once formed a part of the Continent, 
and was, by ibme convulfion of the earth 
or irruption of the ocean, difieVered or di- 
vided from the coaft of France ; and then, 
in thofe ftrqggles between two nations, whom 
nature herfelf, by the pofition of their ref- 
peftivc territories, has for ever conftituted 
rivals for the commerce of the world and 
dominion of the feas, does not hefitate, in 
the name of the genius of his coimtry, to 
foretell, that by the arm of the inhabitants 
of Kent, the power of France (hall be 
broken : — thus, in the vigour of its exertions, 
making this fingle county reprefent the whole 
ifland : and in the fame fpirit he concludes, 
that the produce almoft of this county alone, 
fliall have a decided fuperiority over the 

boafled 
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bodlicd produce of the whole nation of 
France, 



Now on fair Dover's topmoft cliff PU (land. 

And Took with fcorn and triumph on proud France. 

Of jrort ao ifthmttt, jutting from thia coaft, 

JoinM the Britannic to the Gallic (hare i 

But Neptune on a day, with fury fir'd, 

Kear'd his tremendous trkienf , fmote the earrh. 

And broke th* uiinaturai union at a blow, 

^ 'Twixt you and you, my fervants and my fbns, 
•• Be there (he cried) eternal difcord.— France 
*^ Siialt bow the neck to Cantium*» peerlefs offspring, 
^ And as the oak reigns lordly oVr the (hrub| 
^ Soflnft the hop have homage from the vine." 



FINIS. 
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